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Voctry, 
LITTLE GOLDEN SHOES. 


May bought golden shoes for her boy, 
Golden leather from heel to toe, 
With silver tassel to tie at top, 
And dainty lining as white as snow; 
I bought a pair of shoes as well, 
For the restless feet of a little lad, 
Common and coarse, and iron-tipped, 
The best I could for the sum I had. 

















“Golden,” May said, “to match his curls,”— 
I never saw her petted boy— 
I warrant he is but a puny elf, 
All pink and white, like a china toy; 
And what is he, that his feet should walk 
All shod in gold on the king’s highway, 
While little Fred, with a king’s own grace, 
Must wear rough brogans every day ? 


And why can May from her little hand 

Fling baubles at her idol’s feet, 
While I can hardly shelter Fred 

From the cruel stones of the broken street ? 
I envy not her silken robe, 

Nor the jewel’s shine, nor handinaid’s care ; 
But ah! to give what I cannot, 

This, this it is so hard to bear. 


But down I'll crush this bitter thought, 
And bear no grudge to pretty May, 
Though she is rich, and I am poor, 
Since we were girls at Clover Bay; 
And ask the Lord to guide the feet, 
So painfully and coarsely shod, 
Till they are fit to walk the street 
That runs hard by the throne of God. 


“Good-bye, friend Ellen”—“Good-bye, May.” 
What dims her eyes so bright and blue, 
As she looks at the rugged shoes askance ? 
“I wish my boy could wear these, too; 
But he will never walk, they say.” 
So May, with a little sigh, has gone, 
Amd I am left in a wondering mood, 
To think of my wicked thoughts alone. 


It needs not that I tell you how 
I clasped my sturdy rogue that night, 
And thanked the God who gave him strength, 
And made him such a merry wight; 
Nor envied May one gift she held, 
If with it I must also choose 
That sight of little crippled feet, 
Albeit shod in golden shoes. 


~ a —_— 





Ir a pilgrim has been shaded 
By a tree that I have nursed; 
If a can of clear, cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst; 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
By an else too barren way; 
If I’ve whispered in the midnight 
One sweet word to tell of day; 
If in one poor bleeding bosom 
La woe-swept chord have stilled; 
If a dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of heaven have filled; 
If I’ve made for life’s hard battle 
One faint heart grow brave and strong, 
Then, my God, I thank thee, bless thee 
For the precious gift of song 





No marvel that the birds salute the dawn, 

For all the dangers of the dark withdrawn ; 

Break into singing with their first free breath, 
That they have swum the dim, vast sea of death, 
And hymn the resurrection of the light, 

In praise to him who kept them throught the night, 
And cared for his least little feathered things, 
Encompassed with the safety of his wings; 

While those that cannot warble, twittering tell 

Of darkness passed once more, and all is well. 





MASS CONVENTION | 


— OF THE— 
AMERIUAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY LTH AND 12TH. | 


A Mass ConVENTION for the advocacy of Womas | 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- | 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, | 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New York 
during anniversary week, in Sterinway HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the Amftr- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to uddress the convention :— 
Henry WARD BEECHER, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, PHEBE A, HANAFORD, 
JULIA WARD Howe, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 

Wm. LLoyp GARRISON, HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, OscaR CLUTE, 
RoBERT COLLYER, Apa C. BowLEs, 
Lucy STONE, GILEs B. STEBBINS, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH K.CHURCHILL, 
Mary GREw, GILBERT HAVEN, 
JAMES B. BRADWELL, T. W. Hiea@inson, 
CELIA BURLEIGH, OLIVER JOHNSON, 
ROWLAND CONNOR, Moses Coir TYLER, 
Mary F, Davis, AARON M. POWELL, 
STEPHEN S. Foster, MiriAM M. CoLe, 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 

Other distinguished speakers are expected, and will 
be announced hereafter. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Committee. 





WHO DiD IT! 


We are asked by various parties, “Can you tell how it 
happens that both the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations hold their meetings in New York next May on 
the same days?” We reply :— 

Steinway Hall was engaged last December for the 11th 
and 12th of May next, by order of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

How it happens that thé other society has chosen the 
same days, we do not know. L. 8. 





“VERY MUCH FATIGUED.” 


The newspapers say that the Wyoming ladies, after 
their first trial of jury duty, looked very much fatigued. 
Well, why not? 

Was it not their sex’s privilege to be fatigued? Is it 
not commonly said to be one of their most becoming 
traits? The strength of womanhood lies in its weak- 
ness, and so on; and if emancipation does not destroy 
this lovely debility, it is not so bad after all. If a grace- 
ful languor is desirable, then the more of it the better. 
Instead of the women’s coming out of the jury box like 
Amazons, they simply came out so many tired women. 
They were not spoiled into strength, but “very much fa- 
tigued.” 

In an Atlantic city, now, this fatigue might have come 
from six hours of piano practice, from a day’s shopping, 
from a night’s “German.” Then the fatigue would be 
held to be charming and womanly. But to aid in de- 
ciding on the guilt or innocence of a fellow-creature, per- 
haps a fellow-woman,—is that the only pursuit in which 
fatigue becomes disreputable ? 

Consider at any rate that in Wyoming Territory these 
more genteel and feminine forms of fatigue are as yet 
rare. Pianos are doubtless scarce; in the shops whiskey 
is not scarce; Germans are uncommon, except in the 
shape of wandering miners who are looking for other 
shafts than those of Cupid. Thus cut off from city friv- 
olities, may not the Wyoming ladies be allowed fora 
time to tire themselves with something useful? Let 
them have their court duties until good society and “fem- 
inine” amusements arrive. Let them at least be ser- 
viceable till they can be ornamental—as the English 
member of Parliament declared that until a man knew 
which way his interest went, he was justified in tempo- 
rarily voting according to his conscience. 

“Very much fatigued?” How does jury duty affect 
men? Is there anything against which they so fight 
and struggle? It is recognized by the universal mascu- 
line heart as the greatest bore known under civilization. 
There is nothing which a man will not do in preference. 
He will go to church twice on a Sunday—he will abjure 
tobacco for a week—he will overstate his income to the 
assessor—he will speak respectfully of Congress—he will 
go without a New York daily paper—he will do any 
self-devoted and unmasculine thing—if you will only 
contrive in some way to leave him off the jury-list. If 
these things are done in the dry tree, what shall be done 
in thegreen? That which experienced men hate with 
this consummation of all hatred, shall inexperienced wo- 
men endure without fatigue? It is wrong to claim for 
them such unspeakable superiority. 


\ 


after a long detention on a difficult case. What a set 


| of woe-begone wretches they are! What weary eyes 


what unkempt hair, what drooping and dilapidated pa- 
per collars! Not all the tin washbasins and soap, not 
all the crackers and cheese, provided by the gentle’ and 
manly sheriff, enable them to leok anything bu® “very 
much fatigued.” Shall women look more forlc:a than 
these men? No; so long as women are women, they 
will contrive during the most arduous jury duties to 
“do up” their hair, they will come provided with unseen 
relays of fresh cuffs and collars, and out of the most un- 
promising court-room arrangements they will concoct 
their cup of tea. Who has not noticed how much better 
a railway detention, or a prolonged trip on a steamboat 
is borne, in appearance at least, by the women than the 
men? Fatigued! How did the jury men look? Prob- 
ably the jury women, when they bade his honor the 
Judge good morning, looked incomparably fresher than 
their companions. 

At any rate, when we think what things women en- 
dured that they might nurse our sick soldiers, how they 
had to spend day and night where they might possibly 
inhale tobacco, probably would hear swearing, and cer- 
tainly must brave dirt—when we think that they did these 
things, and were “very much fatigued,” friends, why 
should we fear to risk them in acourt. room? Where 
there is wrong to be righted, innocence to be vindicated, 
and guilt to be wisely dealt with,—there make room for 
woman, and she will not shrink from the fatigue. “For 
thee, fair justice! welcome all,” as my Lord Blackstone 
remarked, when he stopped being a poet and began to 
be a lawyer. T. W. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Frances Power Cobbe, of England, writes thus to one 
of the editors of the JouRNAL :— 

“Allow me to thank you, and the other ladies who are 
conducting the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sending me 
that excellent paper. I need hardly tell you that I read 
it with great interest and satisfaction. The calm and 
moderate tone it nearly always holds, and the judgment 
with which it avoids the mistake of involving extrane- 
ous and doubtful causes with that of woman’s rights, 
make me feel sure it will be of real service.” 

Miss Cobbe accompanies her valued letter with a con- 
tribution from her own pen to an English paper, the 
Echo, which has, she tells us, a circulation of 125,000. 
We envy Miss Cobbe to the paper, and the paper, with 
such a wide circulation, to Miss Cobbe. The title of 
Miss Cobbe’s essay, “Women and Clergymen,” will re- 
mind some of our readers of Mr. Beecher’s humorous 
statement to the effect that ministers were a sort of 
nondescript women, It will be remembered that cler- 
gymen of the established church in England labor under 
political disabilities from which the profession, in this 
country, is free. The lessons which Miss Cobbe draws 
from the effects of this disfranchisement are so valuable 
to our own cause that we shall give them in turn to our 
readers in another issue. 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Mrs. Wilbour sucgeeds Mrs. Croly as President of the 
New York Sorosis Club. 

Miss Elizabeth Stanton has just been elected a school 
director in district number five, Fulton township, Mus- 
catine county, Iowa. 


Mrs. Coles, a half sister of Vice President Colfax, is 
to be appointed postal clerk on the regular mail train of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad. 

A young woman who is studying for a profession, and 
who supports herself by setting type in her leisure hours, 
has been elected a member of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union. 

The Boston Young Women’s Christian Association 
is doing a good work. Among other things, during the 
past year, they gave temporary board and lodging to 
three hundred and eighty young women. 

A dispatch from Laramie City, March 8th, states :— 

Both panels of the lady jurors are a perfect success, 
The Court is made more orderly by their presence. In 
a suit this morning all the male jurors were challenged 
off the jury, leaving it entirely to the ladies, 

At the annual town meeting in Marshfield, Mass., on 
the 7th inst., Miss Sarah E. Leonard, a graduate of the 
Bridgewater Normal School, and a successful school 
teacher, was elected a member of the school committee 
for three years. 


The Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth, Germany, 
was inaugurated a little more than thirty years ago by 
Fliednel. ‘The sisters dress in black, with white caps and 
collars. They conduct over seventy homes fdr the sick 
or poor, besides numerous schools. 

Mrs. Spear, Laura Cuppy, Laura De Force Gordon, and 
others, spoke before the Senate committee some two or 
three weeks since at Sacramento, California, on the- 
right of women to suffrage. Ali things considered, the 
women are making it hot for the Solons. 

At the seventh annual commencement of the New 
York Medical College for Women, last week, the vale- 
dictory was delivered by Miss Susan M. Smith, a col- 
ored lady. There were five graduates, of whom. four 
were white. The singularity. of the occurrence attract- 
ed a big audience. 

Miss Angie King, who was elected a year ago. to the 





Look at a jury of men when they reappear in court 


Janesville postoffice, by a.vote-of the people-of that city, 





has been appointed Librarian of the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the same city. The position of postmaster 
belonged to her, of right, but she was defrauded of it by 
cheating politicians. 


Senora Oviedo, nee Miss Bartlett, of the New York 


diamond wedding, has given half her fortune to the re- 
lief of Cuban families. This lady, once so famous for 
her beauty, is said to have Jost it prematurely—but if 
the report of her charities be true, she has gained a 
wondrous beauty of spirit. 


The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society declares its ob- 
ject to be, the sending of Christian women to foreign 
lands, as missionaries to heathen women. The special 
intention, in the present case, is to send women, educa- 
ted as physicians, to India, to penetrate seclusions not ac- 
cessible to ordinary Jmissio naries. 


On the 4th inst., Lady Franklin arrived at Rio Janeiro 
on her way from England to Vancouver Island, to ob- 
tain a letter either from or regarding her husband, which, 
rumor says, is in the possession of some one living there, 
and which he refuses to deliver any one save Lady 
Franklin in person. She is now nearly eighty years 
of age. 

Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne, who has obtained a 
grant from the Sultan of the piece of ground whereon 
Christ taught the Lord’s prayer, is persqnally superin- 
tending the erection of a temple on the spot, which will 
contain the prayer in every language. She is an en- 
thusiast, and works among the stones with her own 
hands, and has already spent over fifty thousand dollars 
in carrying out her project. 


Miss Amanda Vansel, a maiden lady of mature age, 
who resides near Waverly, Morgan county, Illinois, is 
the owner of four farms containing one thousand acres 
of land, six hundred of which is in cultivation, and nu- 
merous and sundry bonds, mortgages and other collat- 
erals for money loaned. Miss Vansel is reputed to be 
worth over $100,000, all of which has been earned by 
herself, and she manages and controls her estate with a 
judgment and skill that is unsurpassed by any person 
in that section of the State. 


A resolution was presented in the Senate of Maine, 
last week, to give Mrs. Betsy Reynolds a pension during 
her life. The member who introduced it made the fol- 
lowing statement: Mrs. Reynolds, widow of John Rey- 
nolds, of Burnham, sent four sons, two sons-in-law and 
one grandson to the war; neither of them returned fo 
tell their story. They all died defending the Union and 
the flag. When the war closed she was left with thirty? 
one orphan grandchildren, made so by the war. Her 
only surviving son, who is lame, volunteered, but was 
rejected, because of his lameness. Mrs. Reynolds is now 
depending on her own labor for her livelihood. Seven 
of her orphan grandchildren are in the Bath Asylum. 


The exhibition of the Female Art Society has pictures 
from Rosa Bonheur and her sister Peyrol Bonheur. 
The former’s work is a large crayon drawing, in a bold 
and sketchy manner, in blue and green chalk, on blue 
grey paper, of St. Hubert’s Stag—the vision which the 
wild young hunter saw in the forest, of a noble stag 

ith a glittering cross above his head; the latter’s a 
Coup of very domestic fowls, the motherly hen proud 
of her family, and indifferent to the sneers of a rival, as 
yet broodless, in the company of the lordy cock and a 
select party of pullets. Madame Boudichon, well known 
in America, has a sea-view, in water-colors, “the effect 
of fog, at Hastings,” which is admired.—Cor. Common- 
wealth. 


The Chicago correspondent of the Boston Christian 
Register speaks as follows, of Anna Dickinson’s last lec- 
ture in that city:— 

‘‘Words cannot do her, or her subject, justice. She was 
borne upward out of herself, uplifted and uplifting, filling 
other hearts with the reflex of that inspiration which 
made her own soul luminous. It was the royal queen, the 
priestess, the prophetess with lips touched with holy fire 
—nay, more, it was the tender, loving, great-souled wo- 
man who appealed to us, who moved and swayed and 
carried us on, wherever she led, to heights before un- 
known. It was not an influence that will be transient, 
but abiding. She laid aside the weapons of sarcasm and 
reproach, and appealed as for life to the higher nature, 
the soul within. There were those who ‘came to scoff,’ 
whose hearts and heads were bowed in reverence before 
the power of an earnest soul when they left the audi- 
ence-room that evening. Miss Dickinson finds a most 
cordial and heartsome reception in Chicago. Great au- 
diences greet her, warm hearts welcome her, and respond 
to her utterances with true Western heartiness, as they 
do to few other orators.” 


An Athens correspondent, under date of February 
24th, writes :— 

Here is a curious item from a Greek paper of Corfu, 
and interesting, as showing how the vessel of the Greek 
sailor is often the home of his family. The Greeks are 
noted as the best sailors in the Mediterranean, and in 
the revolution of 1821-7 it was their navy that gained 
them their freedom. ‘The tempest of week before last 
drove to this port a vessel bound for Malta, with a car- 
go of olives. She is a brig of 208 tons, commanded b 
the Greek a Andreas, and manned by the fol- 
lowing crew: Jane Rose, an ishwoman from Liver- 
pool, wife of the captain, steward; Alexander, their son, 
ninteen years a wheelsman; Calliope, the oldest 
daughter, twenty-one years of age, clerk; Aphrodite, 

seventeen, Plato, aged fifteen ; 1, Alfred, 
Achilles and Hector, from thirteen to five years old, all 
children of Anagnostes. Beautiful as 
lors comprising this s crew; and the most re- 
markable thing is, that off Messina, the storm struck 
them, which caused great damage to the ship, splitting 
almost all the sails, and for three successive days the wo- 
men kept their watch by t and day upon the deck, 
tho Calliope was, most of the time, upon the Po 
Ine — torn sails. The ship still remains anchored 
here waiting repairs. 
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WHY THE AMERICAN WOMAN SHOULD VOTE. 


Her morals require it. Her interests require it. The 
society requires it. Her home influence requires it., 
The reverse is ridiculous. 

1. Her morals require it. 

M. Voit has proved that a pigeon, after the skillful re- 
moval of its brain, regains its health, and employs life 
much as before, except that it has forgotten how to pro- 
vide its own food, or direct its own steps, To such a 
creature, freedom would be misery. 

The Asiatic woman, with brain unused from her 
birth, may not be demoralized when deprived of politi- 
cal power; but the American girl, who has grown up 
beside the American boy, receiving the same education, 
arriving, by the same formulas, at the same results of 
thought, cannot but be injuriously affected when her 
schoolfellow leaves her side to deposit his vote. Yester- 
day, playmates and equal friends; to-day, how signifi- 
cant a gulf is opened between them. For Mary, as 
heretofore, the little paled garden; for John, the en- 
largement of mind that results from enlargement of in- 
terests; for Mary, what? A degrading acquiescence in 
her position as an Incapable, a creature whose mouth 
must be fed and steps directed, or a spirit of discontent, 
and perhaps defiance, that make her an unpleasant ele- 
ment in the family of which John is an active and 
contented member. 

We have all been taught how the mind of John is en- 
nobled by the consciousness that he not only lives in, 
but is a part of this glorious country; that he not only 
moves with, but aids its majestic movement toward a 
perfect civilization. We all know that the public spirit 
engendered by this consciousness is the very salt of our 
nation’s existence. We know, also, that if the univer- 
sal John were reduced to the political status of the uni- 
versal Mary, public spirit would die. The laws in 
which John acquiesces, when partly made by himself, 
he would evade or defy if made by some outside power. 
It is not in human nature to take a lively interest in 
concerns from the management of which it is excluded. 

Apropos: John sometimes remarks that Mary has no 
capacity for affairs outside her household; he cannot 
even arouse her interest in the doings of the member 

-from his own district. 

If she had helped to make the member, she would 
have known what interests were involved in his elec- 
tion; if she could help to unmake him, she would watch 
his course. As it is, cui bono? She throws all her soul 
into her flounces, 

John also remarks that Mary is unfit for power, be- 
cause it is her habit to act on impulse. She cannot see 
beyond her sympathies, and he frequently hears her as- 
sert, that, “if it rested with her,” she would have that 
villain hanged, and this interesting culprit pardoned, on 
what he knows to be a partial view of the facts. It is 
true; her irresponsible position demoralizes her; if she 
were actually accountable for the hanging and pardon- 
ing, she would learn to think before she judged. 

John’s’ favorite sentiment is, that Mary, by nature 
generous, cannot attain to the masculine virtue of jus- 
tice; the side of a question first presented is apt to fill 
her mind, to the exclusion of any other, and she is in- 
capable of according any merit to a person or system 
whose faults offend her; therefore she is unfit to deal 
with the world at large. 

It is true; but it has not yet occurred to John that it 
was by dealing with the world at large, and being held 
to stern account thereby, that he developed these vir- 
tues. Faculties not called into action will rust in the 
soul of either woman or man. 

John further goes on to announce that it is out of 
Mary’s power to be straightforward; she always accofm- 
plishes her ends by unmanly indirectness. 

If this were true, it is a grievous fault, and as unwo- 
manly as it would be unmanly. And, alas, it is true; 
her sense of impotence demoralizes her. And here I 
call upon John to notice one of the many variances in 
mode of action between men and women, which may 
be quite as reasonably attributed to difference of cir- 
cumstance as of sex. When John wants to do a thing 
at home, he does it, for he has the power; if he aims to 
accomplish somewhat abroad, he has recourse to free 
discussion and legislation, for so he can best succeed. 
When Mary desires to gain an object, if at home, she 
can only act through her husband, and best by whee- 
dling and manceuvering; if abroad, her only weapons 
still are personal influence and chicanery. Human crea- 
tures will strive to gain their ends; if not by fair 
means, by foul. But this, you perceive, is not especially 
the nature of Mary—it is the nature of slaves. Free- 
dom is always open; slavery always sly. And this is 
one great reason why we should desire that the present 
woman, who is to rear the coming man and impress 
herself, in her meanness or nobleness, upon him, should 
herself be reared in conditions favorable to her fullest 
development. ‘The mother, of all human beings, should 
type the highest humanity; she, of all others, should 
not be a slave, but free. 

2. Her interests require it. 

John has been heard to remark that Mary has no 
need of the bajJot, because she has within call the uni- 
versal John, who is only too eager to execute her wishes. 

"Tis a touching thing, this confidence of John’s in- 
human nature; and when we find him conceding to the 
universal Mary sole power to legislate for him, the effect 
will be still finer. It is liable, hawever, to the charge of 
Utopianism, under which he so often proves her incapa- 
ble of actual affairs. It is certain that no one class, 
however kindly disposed to another, is safe to be trusted 
with the interests of that other; partly because it is not 
humanly possible for them to realize those interests so 
keenly as the parties concerned. In brief, so long as a 
wife.can be dispossessed by Ifer husband of the wages 
of her own toil, and the children of her own body, it is 
simply silly for John to talk of her having all the legis- 

lation she needs. 
8, Society requires it. 








We all understand that the idea of suffrage means 
more than the power to deposit in a certain place, at 
certain intervals, the name of one or another political 
aspirant. Of course it means more, or John would not 
be agitated by the prospect. It means the reéxamina- 
tion of political questions by the light of a new kind of 
intellect ; it means a view that has never yet been taken 
of national affairs—from the domestic standpoint—and 
since the home is the foundation of all government, the 
incentive to all industry, the heart of all progress, the 
institution in reference to which all social institutions 
are supposed to be established, is it not marvellous that 
this standpoint is only now being sought? 

It means, eventually, the election of Mary to any of- 
fice, high or low, where she will consent to serve. It 
means, immediately, the substitution of Mary for John 
in many positions wherein his sex is sufficient to con- 
stitute disability; for instance, instead of a John to go 
blundering through the old women’s rooms in alms- 
houses and hospitals, chafling the old souls a little, chat- 
ting with the matron a little, taking all his notions of 
the welfare of the institution from interested persons— 
instead of this, a Mary, capable by sex of comprehending 
the needs and gaining the confidence of the individual 
members of what John had lumped as a pauper batch. 
A visitor with no gallant scruples against testing the 
books of the matron, no hesitation in going to the kitch- 
en to see for herself what the paupers are fed on, nor in 
turning down the fair white muslin on the beds, to make 
sure that it is not sham clothing, spread to conceal the 
grimy rags beneath. 

Instead of a John to amble into the public schools, 
banter the children a little, flirt with the teachers a lit- 
tle, and bow himself out, a Mary, whose clearer insight 
into her own sex, and instinctive motherly interest in 
children, will enable her to discover with certainty if 
they are stifling for fresh air, or over-stimulated to study, 
or too much afraid of the teacher, or kept too long with- 
out recess, or subjected to unhealthful punishments. 

It means the replacing of John by Mary as prison vis- 
itor, certainly among women—largely, perhaps, among 
men. It means, instead of the large and beautiful fig- 
ures that are at present set about our street corners, a 
real police that can go, and that will enable Mary safely 
to walk the streets of an evening. It means the remoy- 
al of the polls from bar-rooms to respectable places. It 
means the extermination, to a large extent, of houses 
for drinking, gambling and prostitution. And these 
things, not because women are naturally better than 
men, but because all public facilities for vice are more 
directly fatal to their happiness. 

Does not society need these innovations? And are 
they likely to be accomplished by men ? 

4. Her home influence requires it. 

There are varieties of the wife and mother; there is 
the selfish, exacting person, forever whining of neglect 
in her husband and ingratitude in her children, while 
doing nothing to make them devoted or grateful; this 
kind has no influence, save with her dependants. And 
there is the Martha, who, learning that a well-ordered 
house is the chief end of woman, crucifies, year by year, 
every hobby, taste or aspiration that might stand in the 
way of her pots and pans, until at last she can think of 
nothing but pots and pans, were it at the feet of Jesus. 
This kind has no influence out of her kitchen. 

And there is the poor soft creature who, taught from 
her cradle that woman should be reliant and yielding, 
relies on her servants and yields to her children; is 
moved by everybody and moves nobody; is too much 
overwhelmed by the world within her four walls to be 
so much as aware of the world without. Her husband 
boards and lodges with her, and lives with his children 
and friends. Her children pet her and leave her, and 
always think of her when they are shipwrecked, or 
can’t get their shirts made to suit them. She is meek, 
but with a lack of dignity that disposes others to take 
her at her own valuation. She is loving, but in a can’t- 
help-it way that makes her love seem more a confes- 
sion of weakness than a royal gift. 

This kind has a sort of warm-bath influence that 
makes her children turn to her when they are sick and 
sore, but there itends. 

And there is another woman, whose parents, deem- 
ing education of no sex, brought her up with her broth- 
ers on such rules as the following !— 

It is better to be true than polite. 

It is better to be healthy than genteel. 

It is better to remedy than endure. 

It is better to be strong-minded than feeble-minded. 

It is better to love than be loved. 

The result is, a woman who can keep a house, man- 
age a house, speak the truth, take a baby through the 
croup, explain the young folks’ lessons in geometry 
join like a child in the sports of her children, their 
hopes, and triumphs, and chagrins; enter, a loving 
friend and equal counsellor, into the plans and cares 
of her husband, singing at his side in the calms of life, 
and striving at his side in the storms. 

Like the sun among the planets is her heart among 
the hearts of her children; the source of their warmth 
and light. Not feeding on them in her weakness, but 
feeding them with her strength. Tosuch a voice they 
will turn for counsel in perplexity; at such a hand they 
will grasp when caught by the torrent of temptation; 
into such an ear they will pour their most secret confi- 
dences; into such an eye they will flash their shyest 
enthusiasms, sure of the flash of response. 

“But,” says John, “if a woman can hold this position 
in the family, in spite of what you term her disabilities, 
what need of change ?” 

Because at present only the superior woman can 
achieve this position, which ought to be possible to the 
average woman, as it is to the average man. If the av- 
erage Mary has no voice in the State, her political opin- 
ions will be worthless. If,in the benumbing presence 


if, from good natural tendencies, her conclusions are 
often true, conclusions which she cannot sustain by 
logic will justly have little weight with her husband 
and sons. ‘ 

With the sons especially; for, although adults are fre- 
quently influenced through their pity, the reverse is 
natural to the young; to command the admiration of 
a child is almost certain to command his love, and in- 
fluence his actions. And as children reverence power, 
even the adventitious advantage of arbitrary position 
isof value to the parent. Other things being equal, 
that person who holds the highest accorded place in the 
family will have the greater influence over the child. 
If the law can say to one parent, “You are not compe- 
tent to take a single step involving the family interests, 
except in subordination to the other, who can in al- 
most every case act without you—if the law says further, 
your opinion cannot effect a single action of the gov- 
ernment under whose power you live, it must be a very 
remarkable chiJd who will go beyond the accepted’ dic- 
tum, to recognize an authority that the world denies. 

Moreover, if one parent is able to say to the other: 
“My dear, your notions of trade are pretty, but if you 
knew anything of the world, you would perceive that 
they are impracticable.” Or, “My love, it is refreshing 
to hear your views of state matters; but if you knew 
anything of politics, I could convince you that they are 
quite Utopian.”” When the father speaks thus, it will 
not be long before the son will thus reply to her advice 
an@expostulation. Subtly and surely the poison works, 
forever sapping her influence, forever dulling the ear to 
the voice of the charmer, charm she never so wisely. 

Who, of all the universal Johns, but will assent at once 
to the importance of a mother’s influence? How many 
individual Johns have ever realized that to secure to 
that influence its highest efficacy, she must stand in such 
relations to the family and to the world as to secure her 
the highest respect ? 

5. The reverse is ridiculous. 

It seems to me ridiculous to read in the papers, “Govy- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” when I know it ought to read— 

“Governments derive their unjust powers from the 
consent of half the governed.” 

It seems to me ridiculous to hear one quoting— 

“This is a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people ;” when I know he ought to say— 

“This is a government of the people, by half the peo- 
ple, for half the people.” 

It seems to me ridiculous to see our Irish gardener 
(whose only notion of politics is, that in this country 
every man is as good as the other, and that he is bound 
to keep down the “nagurs”) jostle past me to give that 
voice in the movements of my native country which I 
am not considered competent to offer. 

It seems to me ridiculous to see the colored man whom 
I am teaching of evenings, spurring his zeal with the ar- 
gument that anindependent voter ought to know how 
to read, go by the window where I sit with my crotchet, 
to exercise that power which I am wondered at for even 
expressing a wish to claim. 

The time will come, and shortly, O, universal John, 
when any John and Mary will say to each other, in view 
of the past (now present) most incomplete system of 
government: “The ridiculousness of human reasoning, 
when befogged by tradition, or warped by supposed self- 
interest, passes all belief. Come, my dear, put on your 
things; we may be too late to vote.” 


EuizA SPROAT TURNER. 
CHADD’s Forp, PA. 





CROSSING BRIDGES. 


Crossing bridges before we come to them is one of the 
favorite follies of all men. Of course the tendency is 
inherent, and has its root in the same eternal truth that 
makes us capable of aspiration and hope, that lifts us 
out of mineral, vegetable and animal conditions, and al- 
lies us with Him in whom all the future is, in whose 
Being aspiration and hope are one with fruition. Our 
life images this yet only as the finite images the infinite. 
We eternally grow toward what He eternally is. We 
aspire, we long, we hope, and so we perpetually become. 
But our hopes, our longings and aspirations are imper- 
tect, relatively unintelligent. They are not grounded in 
assured convictions of human destiny and the provi- 
dence of God. The race may shipwreck itself, or Infi- 
nite wisdom may not be without a flaw, is our practical 
creed. Hence arise anxieties, faintheartedness and de- 
spair. We see the bridge in the distance and the chasm 
or whirlpool which it spams. We distrust its timbers 
and are not sure of the flooring. We weary and ex- 
| haust ourselves with crossing, many times before we 
| reach our actual terror—if indeed we ever do—if it be 
| not a terror of the imagination merely. To be sure we 
all know that this is a positive sinking of capital, a reck- 
| less throwing away of time and strength needed in the 
| performance of the present duty, but our knowledge is 
not unto salvation until it passes out of the head, and 
becomes incorporated into the life. 

One of the disastrous results arising from this philos- 
ophy of crossing imaginary bridges is, that it blurs our 
| mental vision. For instance: With our gaze fixed in- 
tently upon the terrible consequences arising from some 
proposed reform, we dismiss into the background a 
| consideration of the principles underlying the question, 
vacate argument, reason and common sense in the in- 
terest of our fears, and render ourselves unfit for the 
work actually to be done to-day. Whereas, if there 
really be a question in the matter, it behooves honest 
minds to consider that, and leave the useless, because 
unprolific, discussion of consequences to the dishonest 
and frivolous. 

These remarks are intended for a large class of well- 
intentioned men and women—opponents of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement. Don't cross the bridge again, 





of her husband, she is powerless to make a business con- | friends, until you come to it—pray don’t. With every 
tract, she will be imbecile in business matters. Even! journey that you make into the fair and virgin future, 





peopling it with the monstrosities of your fancy—mas- 
culine women and effeminate, not feminine, men—yoy 
insure the step which you deprecate. Stay at home, 
and search for the truth that shall smite this Goliath in 
the forehead. That is what you should do in the name 
of that truth which you now believe to be in such 
jeopardy. It is not enough that you paint your picture 
in vivid colors. No one ever yet believed a prophet” 
who prophesied from his own fears. Most of us know 
the folly of that sort of thing by individual experience, 
Nor will it avail to say that you don’t see the good to 
result from a feminine fingering of the political pie, 
No one cares a jot whether you do ornot. Such talk is 
idle. What we want, or what you want rather, is an 
argument that will demolish the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and another one that will supersede the very 
patent fact that, under God’s government, men and wo- 
men are indisputably equal. Hunt up the documents, 
good friends, and let us have them, or as sure as the sun 
shines we shail all of us actually reach the bridge of 
Woman Suffrage and cross it, too. Two good arguments 
—nay, one—against the movement might save us, 
Nothing else can. LypIA FULLER. 
WALTHAM, MAss. 





WHY MANY WIVES FADE. 


How many pale, lifeless women you see in the West, 
and in the East, too, for that matter. Young, fresh 
looking women marry, and in five or ten years you can 
scarcely recognize them, while their husbands look as 
fresh as on the day of their wedding. 

One cause of this is complicated housekeeping. When 
a man undertakes a business, he finds learned men 
ready to assist him; he knows what there is fo do, and 
secures help accordingly. A young woman goes to 
housekeeping very often without any help at all, or per- 
haps with one awkward girl. 

There are three meals to get every day—that means 
cooking; and then come the dishes to be washed after 
each meal. It would take about forty-five pieces for 
breakfast and supper, and seventy for dinner, for a fami- 
ly of five,—one hundred and sixty-five pieces to be car- 
ried from the diuing-room to the kitchen every day, and 
washed, and carried back. If you have six rooms in 
your house, there is one room to be thoroughly swept 
and cleaned daily, besides brushing up the others, mak- 
ing beds, bringing in wood and carrying water. 

Twice a week, then, is bread-making, twice a week 
yeast-making, one day washing, one day ironing, all 
your pantries and safes to be washed out once a week, 
dairy-work to be attended to, besides innumerable jobs 
in the way of preserving, jelly-making, pickling, curing 
hams, putting down pigs’ feet, looking over and nipping 
off your apples twice in winter, and making hogshead 
cheese, mince-meat, a thorough house-cleaning twice a 
year, then sewing, on dresses, aprons, shirts, drawers, 
gowns, etc., by dozens. 

Then, supposing the housekeeper has a baby ;—an av- 
erage six months old baby weighs about eighteen pounds. 
Suppose she has this child in her arms thirty times a 
day, (a cross infant is taken up more frequently,) and 
often she is obliged to work with the right arm, while 
carrying the bundle of a baby about in her left. 

Who is it that says there is nothing in gymnastics 
equal to the endurance of a mother’s arms? Even when 
the day’s labor is accomplished, and she goes to bed, she 
still holds her baby, and does not sleep soundly for fear 
of rolling on it or its getting uncovered; she must at- 
tend to its wants several times in the night, and must 
be in a constrained position for fear of disturbing it. 

I have heard women say, they would give almost any- 
thing for one night of undisturbed sleep, “with no care 
on their mind.” Then,in the morning, up and at it 
again. Don’t you see why women get pale, and why 
they are sometimes a little cross, and how their hus- 
bands wonder that their wives don’t look pretty and 
dress well, and entertain them as they did before they 
were married ? 

The wives don’t reason on the matter; they think it 
is all the man’s fault, and then they turn cross, and so 
things go at sixes and sevens, and this is the place where 
woman’s rights should be taken hold of. I don’t think 
voting would help that very much; woman’s labor 


realize that it is a great labor to keep house.* 

A great many women sink down under the weight. 
Then everybody says, “Poor thing, she always was a 
weakly, good-for-nothing creature;’ and the “poor 
thing” has been doing more for the last ten years than 
two women ought to do, 





* And in the second place, the wife should be the acknowledged 
and ee er legal equal of the husband, and then it will begin 
to be understood that one member of the married firm should have 
the help she needs in her department of work, just as mueh as the 
other in his store, shop, counting-room or fouadry. For a house- 
keeper, now-a-days, can no more carry on the complicated busi- 
ness of housekeeping, single-handed,—cooking, washing, ironing. 
scrubbing, sewing, baby-tending, ete.,—and not break down from 
overwork, than a man can carry on the business of merchant, ma- 
chinist, farmer, ete., without assistanee, and not be responsible for 
the sin of suiicide.—[Ep. Wom. JouRNAL. 





In SorROwW, NOT IN ANGER.—The little that I have 
seen in the world, and kuown of the history of man- 
kind, makes me look upon their errors in sorrow, not in 
anger. When I take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the 
struggles and temptations it passed through—the brief 
pulsations of joy, the tears of regret, the feebleness of 
purpose, the scorn of the world that has little charity, 
the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening 
voices within, health gone, happiness gone—I would fain 
leave the erring soul of my fellowman with Him from 
whose hands it came.—Dr. Chalmers. 








The British Admiral Ramsey says that on the coast 
of Africa he once saw a regiment of riflewomen, and 
black as they were, he must say he never saw a finer 
regiment. All the officers were women, there not be- 
ing a single maa in the whole regiment. They were 
most couragéous; in fact, a friend told him that when 





they went into action they fought like so many tigresses. - 





should be made a study. In the first place, men must | 
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1870---1876. 


As a people, we juvenile Americans dote upon every- 
thing centenarious. The very words “centennial,” 
“semi-centennial,” “centenary,” “centenarian,” and oth- 
ers of that ilk, possess for us a charm falling little short 
of fascination. We linger fondly over their bewitching 
syllables; we roll them as a sweet morsel under our 
tongues. 

But it is in the phrase “centennial celebration,” and 
in its corresponding fact, that our delight culminates. 
We speak of such “celebrations” with boundless enthu- 
siasm; we participate in them with infinite gusto; we 
cannot make too much of them, and they cannot happen 
too frequently. As a consequence, we seize with avidi- 
ty upon any occurrence, foreign or domestic, which of- 
fers the shadow of a chance for this, our favorite festivi- 
ty. Whether it be the establishment of a church, the 
formation of a club, the founding of a college, the birth 
of a Scottish poet, or German naturalist, or world-re- 
nowned musician, or the settlement of an unimportant 
town—nothing comes amiss that permits us to shout in 
noisy chorus, “A hundred summers! Can it be?” The 
decade upon which we have entered brings with it an 
opportunity for the gratification of this taste. July 4, 
1876, completes the first century of our own national 
existence; and it is not to be supposed that such a su- 
preme moment for glorification will be allowed to pass 
unimproved. Without doubt, upon that day the con- 
sumption of fire-crackers and sky-rockets, in our midst, 
will be prodigious and unexampled; the wear and tear 
of bells and cannon will be more fearful than ever be- 
fore in our history; and “Columbia” will be more per- 
sistently “Hailed” than was Macbeth by the witches. 
Upon that day, 

“From morn 
To noon.... from noon to dewy eve,” 
the sublime enunciations of the “immortal Declaration” 
will fulminate over the land; “EZ Pluribus unum” will 
sigh in every breeze; the national fowl will soar to 
the empyrean, while from “the Lakes to the Gulf,” and 
from “ocean to ocean,” the “Star Spangled Banner” will 
give one prolonged and majestic “w-a-v-e.” Unques- 
tionably, we shall have an ecstatic “centennial.” 
, But, after all, as America stands to-day, what special 
grounds has she for rejoicing in her own existence? Is 
there any reasonable cause for jubilation in the mere 
fact that she is a hundred years old? Mr. Festus Bailey, 
in a passage which is somewhat widely known, assures 
us that, 
“We live in deeds, not years— 
.... He most lives 
Who ..... feels the noblest, acts the best.” 
Judged by this standard, what has America done, thus 
far,—what high emprise accomplished, what lofty tri- 
umphs gained—that may justly entitle her to boast of 
her lengthy life? ‘True, she has extended her dominion 
across a continent, and covered her vast territory with 
what we delightedly term “a net-work” of railway and 
telegraph lines; she runs “palace cars” on her dry land, 
and “floating palaces” on her waters; she has forts 
and monitors in profusion; she has attained a’ proud 
preéminence in the matter of sewing machines, and oth- 


er mechanical inventions and contrivances; she has in- | 


stituted Chicago, and developed California, and pur- 
chased an inexhaustible, though rather expensive, ice- 
house called Alaska—and, indeed, so far as material 
growth and success are concerned, has perhaps reason 


for loud self-gratulation. But in respects other, and | 


more vital, tha these, what is her record? Has she 





shall secure to us the unblemished joy of such a holy 
centennial? Nay, who can refuse to join? 
San Fra&cisco, Cat. WESTERNER. 





A WORD FROM A VERMONT WOMAN, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 
, 





Feeling deeply tht injustice done to the cause of “wo- 
man’s rights,” as reported by the opponents of the late 
Suffrage Convention, held here last February, and look- 
ing eagerly, but vainly, for some one, with the “pen of a 
ready writer,” to speak for the many women of Mont- 
pelier who feel themselves wronged by the unmanly 
cowardice that deals in evasion, misrepresentation, even 
derision, we are compelled to bear witness to the truth, 
be it ever so feebly. Statements have been made in the 
two weekly papers published here, opposing this reform, 
that have not the foundation-stones of candor, sincerity 
and truth to rest upon, and that have aroused in the 
hearts of many thoughtful women in our quiet village 
sentiments and convictions in favor of the movement, 
that are not and will not be moved or overturned by 
the misstatements and unfair articles of the one, or the 
low, coarse ribaldry of the other. 

We have no apprehension that these endeavors to 
thwart the cause will at all lessen the good influence of 
that Convention, neither do we think, Mrs. Editor, you 
need any help in refuting charges made upon char- 
acters so well known through the length and breadth 
of our land, Yea; so much more widely known than 
those who “throw the stones” from their brittle tene- 
ments. We are impelled by noself-seeking—it is simply 
our love of truth bids us speak. And we do not speak 
hastily. 

Prejudiced against the reform, ignorant of its need 
—in our self-content, unthoughtful of the many who 
have not the rights they need, and that belong equally to 
men and women—thinking less of the universal good of 
all humanity than our own narrow-minded acceptance 
of custom and prejudice, we felt inclined, when we 
thought at all on the subject, or spoke of it, to treat it 
only with ridicule. We now plead ignorance for our 
wrong-doing. After listening to the persuasive, win- 
ning, womanly Mrs. Lucy Stone, for an hour or more of 
the first evening of the Convention, we forgot our ridi- 
cule, (pr left it all there) and returned home thoughtful if 
not convinced, 

The next day and evening we listened eagerly, criti- 
cally, hardly daring to trust ourselves with the thought 
that a woman could speak thus convincingly, and pow- 
erfully hold the aftentive, respectful sympathy of the 
hundreds who listened to Mrs. Stone, with her sweet, 
attractive, earnest heart-utterances, and to Mrs, Liver- 
more, with her wonderful power, force and eloquence, 
and yet remain womanly women, as we were compelled 
to admit they were. We heard no word that could 
cause a blush on the cheek of any pure-minded woman, 
—but many words that caused our hearts to beat quick 
with admiration and love for those women, who so no- 
bly pleaded for woman. The able reply of Mrs. Liver- 
more to the attack made upon the reform, and the char- 
acters of those prominently connected with it, by one 
who calls himself a minister of the gospel of Christ, 
and who, it seems to us, is strangely wandering away 
from his long established habit of devoting himself en- 
tirely to the work of rhetorical discourses for the pulpit, 
not even, to our knowledge, lifting his pen or his voice 
in one loyal word for his country in her days of peril 
and agony,—this reply was not unwomanly or “unlady- 
like,” as has been stated. To us she could have been no 
true woman, wife or mother, who would not have 
spurned such charges, with all the heart of a woman, 


| and With all the majesty of her well-chosen words, had 


grown in goodness, as in extent and riches? Has she | 


out-stripped her founders in zeal for justice and right? 
Nay, has she even faithfully and consistently adhered to 
their precepts? Has she practically acquiesced in their 


| 
| 
| 
| 


they possessed Mrs. Livermore’s gifts of speech, courage 
and “righteous indignation.” 

That those who love so well to hurl at woman her 
inferiority, to roll the words “woman’s weakness,” “like 


declaration that “all men are created equal,” and that _a sweet morsel under their tongues,” should feel com- 


“government derives its just powers from the consent | pelled to devote so much time,so much of manly( ?) 
eloquence, so much rhetoric and attempts at logic, upon 


of the governed?” And has she thus unfolded into the 
model republic which they contemplated ? 
Let the thousands of subjected and disfranchised hu- 


man beings dwelling within her borders serve as a re-| 


ply. To be sure, the necessities of a gigantic war, and 
certain subsequent political considerations, have wrung 
from her one reluctant concession to the right;—she 


a cause that has received its “quietus,” and on a subject 
that had “never much interest in it,” and is “looked upon 
with indifference,” seems to us absurd. We think the 
Springfield Republican came nearer the truth when it 
said: “No one hears of the other proposed amendments 


| to the Constitution, but in Montpelier two persons can- 


has granted freedom to dark skinned men. But—Amer- | 


ica a “model republic?” So far from it she has been 
successively, a “ white male aristocracy,” and a “male 
aristocracy,” but never yet a “republic” at all! 

And it is in honor of this government, which is false 


not meet in the streets without discussing Woman Suf- 
frage ;’ and, we may add, it is also discussed, and quite 


| ably, in many parlors. 


to its very name, and recreant to its avowed principles— | 
have yet asked for the ballot, we do ask for truthful, 


this government whose age is simply a disgrace, so long 
as its glaring errors remain uncorrected—it is in honor 
of such a government that we are about to deliver cen- 
tennial orations, sing centennial pans, and burn cen- 
tennial gunpowder! Shall we then consent to stulti- 
fy ourselves by thus glorying in our shame ? 

Heaven forbid! Let us rather address ourselves un- 
flinchingly to the task of removing that shame. Fortu- 
nately a few friendly years yet lie between us and our 
“hundredth national birth-day ;’ and we may so employ 
them that the inevitable “celebration” of that day will 
be no monstrous mockery, but a genuine, legitimate ju- 
bilee. Even at this eleventh hour, we Americans may 
do “works meet for repentance,” and nobly redeem our 
dishonored name. We may cast utterly away those 


damning inconsistencies of action to which we have hith- | 


erto tenaciously clung; we may strike from our statute- 
books all unjust and unrighteous enactments; we may 


“Sweet land of liberty.” 





| 


} 


In behalf of some of the earnest, thoughtful, Chris- 
tian women of Montpelier,we may safely say, the “cause” 
has not received its “quietus,” and although we may not 


candid statements. We do not think the necessity of 
asking for the ballot will be our portion, but the day is 
coming when it will be urged upon us, perhaps by these 


| very office-seekers who now so sneeringly jest with a 


subject, that, for their wives’ and daughters’ sake, should 
be treated in a more manly and Christian manner, 
MonrTPELIER, VT., March 5, 1870. 





FROM MINNESOTA. 


[The following was evidently written before our cor- 
respondent had learned that Gov. Austin had vetoed 
the action of the Legislature, which proposed to submit 
the question of Woman Suffrage next fall to the men 
and women of the State. Consequently it will not 


| now be voted on.—Ep. Wom. JoURNAL.| 


| You see what our Legislature has done. I like it. 
so reconstruct our government that the rights of every | Members were begged to vote against the “Female Suf- 
human being within our limits shall be equally recog- | frage bill,” because there was no strong demand for it 
nized and protected;—and thus the Fourth of July, from Minnesota women. But why shouldthey? Must 
1876, may yet dawn upon the sublime spectacle of a | women go down on their knees to ask for that which 
perfected republic—and upon a larfi deservedly called | is unjustly withheld from them? Our legislators have 


| done their simple duty. Now, if the people vote down 


Who will join in this grand work of renovation, which | the amendment which proposes to enfranchise the wo- 


cod 


.| the passage of this bill, we seem so unprepared for a 


men of the State, the Legislature may tell us “Thou 
canst not say I did it.” Yet it was the intention of 
many who voted for the bill (and even of its author, I 
am told) to make it defeat itself, for the bill provided 
that women may vote on the question, and it is fondly 
hoped by some of our cunning law-makers that the 
amendment will be voted down by the women them- 
selves, and so forever set at rest the vexed question of 
Woman Suffrage. 
Innocent souls! A few lessons from history might 
show them how moral questions are forever set at rest. 
And don’t they know that women sometimes change 
their minds? A lesson from Vineland might teach 
them that. Less than two years before that first poll 
of 172 women’s votes, the question was “forever set at 
rest” in the People’s Lyceum by an overwhelming vote 
of the women present that they did not wish to vote! 
Among the first women to go to the polls were several 
who were in the opposition at the lyceum debate. 
. But our Legislature is young—at least some of its aged 
members seem so. One Senator, who opposes Woman 
Suffrage, yet voted for the bill, in explaining his vote, 
recited these touching lines. He said, “I believe wom- 
an’s work to be:— 
Leading little children, 

And blessing manhvod’s years ; 
Showing to the sinful 

How God’s forgiveness cheers ; 
Scattering sweet roses 

Along another's path ; 
Smiling by the wayside, 

Content with what she hath. 


Letting fall her own tears, 
Where only God can see; 
Wiping off another’s 
yith tender sympathy ; 
Learning by experience ; 
Teaching by example; 
Yearning for the gateway 
Golden, pearly, ample— 
this is woman’s work.” 

If the Senator, who repeated that as part of his argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage, saw us laughing while 
we read it, he would probably be puzzled to know where 
the joke lies, but I hope he will yet see it. 

This new state of things means work. I hardly dared 
hope that the Senate would concur with the House in 


vote of the people on such an important amendment 
to the State constitution. Yet I tossed up my cap and 
cried “Hurrah!” when I learned that the bill had 
passed the Senate by 12 ayes to 9 nays. It almost 
scares me now to think I did set up a shout, for we 
are by no means “through the woods” yet—indeed, we 
have hardly entered the woods. It is no easy task to 
canvass a State like this. Swedes, Norwegians. Ger- 
mans, French, Bohemians, — whole settlements of for- 
eign born citizens, and each with a vote as powerful as 
anybody’s. How shall we reach the minds and con- 
sciences of all these people? 

I suppose there is yet hardly an organization for Wo- 
man Suffrage in the State. I think there is alarger propor. 
tion of persons inclined to favor the enfranchisement of 
woman, among the people I happen to ‘know here, than 
in any Eastern State where I have lived. If the men 
alone were to vote on this question next fall, I believe 
we could carry it, but Iam more than half afraid that 
the women will defeat it. It seems so hard for many 
simple-minded women to think of voting as anything 
more than just dropping a. ballot into a box at an election: 
They can’t see that there would be any pleasure in that, 
and they have enough to do at home. What do they 
care about “the tariff” and such matters ? 

These are they who think “women don’t understand 
politics,” and “guess nen can make good enough laws 
without our help.” The husbands of such women are 
the men who believe that “all the women would vote 
just as their husbands do, so it would only increase the 
volume of the vote without changing its significance, 
increasing at the same time the expense and trouble of 
elections.” It will take time to equeate most of these 
people into a proper understanding of the word “poli- 
tics,” and to a right conscience toward the government. 
I shall be glad if Women who cannot see further than 
this will practise their theory’next fall, and not take the 
trouble to go and vote, that women who do wish for the 
ballot shall not have it. It is to be feared that many a 
woman will understand the question to be voted upon 
as simply a personal matter—whether she, Mary Ann or 
Polly, wants to vote. 

“Come over and help us”—do!—you of the East who 
have leisure and means and hearts and brains for the 
work. I doubt not there are Minnesota women and 
Minnesota men who can do excellent service, but the 
time is so short! At first, I thought the call had come 
to me to get up and go out into the highways and hedges 
and compel women to look into this great question and 
make the issue like true women and patriots. But du- 
ties never conflict, and mothers of very young children 
can have little doubt of the proper “sphere” for their 
bodily presence. So the great ball must roll through 
our State, unpushed by me except as I may give it an 
occasional hit with the point of my pen. 

If victory does not come to Minnesota, friends of equal 
rights, next fall, it will probably be because we are not 
prepared for it, but I believe there is a possibility of vic- 
tory. FairH RocuEsTeER. 

SULVER LAKE, MINNESOTA. 





Woman’s Rieuts are very fairly recognized by courts 
in Michigan. At Detroit, a few days ago, a divorce was 
granted to Mrs. Margaret Tyley, for extreme cruelty and 
brutality on the part of her husband, Thomas. The 
parties were married in 1842, and lived together until a 
short time before the filing of the divorce bill. On the 
question of ofmeent, the Judge said that it appeared that 
these parties had lived together for more than a quar- 
ter of a century upon a farm, and by their combined ef- 
forts had accumulated a small competency. Eighty 
acres of land, heavily timbered, had been cleared and 





has caused the transformation to take place, the com- 
plainant has been no Jess instrumental in the same re- 
sult by her own hard labor. It is clear, said Ju 
Patchin, that, in the accumulation of the property 
uestion, each of the ies have coniributed equally. 
t is also clear that in the distribution of this same 
property, each ought to share equally, and that the mere 
accident of sex should not be considered. One half of 
the real estate was in the name of the complainant, 
and the judge decreed that it should thus remain; also, 
that the defendant should pay the costs of court, includ- 
ing $100 to the wife’s solicitor, and $100 alimony, which 
would be about an equal distribution of the property 
between the parties. 


MATTERS IN GENERAL. 


The English sparrows in New York now number half 
a million. 

Montreal gives its poor 1,000 quarts of soup and 600 
loaves of bread every week. 

In Liverpool, a boy of eleven earns a living by deliver- 
ing curbstone phrenological lectures. 

In Nevada they fined a “minister” twenty-five dollars 
for performing a mock marriage, the victim being a girl 
of twelve years. 

The Archbishop of St. Louis is said’ to be the most 
learned and influential English-speaking prelate in the 
(Ecumenical Council. 

An American, writing from London, says that “John 
Stuart Mill is an average London Englishman raised to 
the thousandth power.” 

An organist is wanted for Barton-on-Humber, Eng- 
land, to take charge of the music in two churches, and 
drill two volunteer choirs, all for £20 a year. 

Six dollars in silver were found in a Buffalo contribu- 
tion-box last Sunday. The conductors on one of the 
street railways in New Orleans make change with sil- 
ver, 

The Mormon missionaries who have returned to Salt 
Lake, report that the people of the East “do not care 
much about religion, but invariably ask if there is any 
chance to make money in Utah.” 











Ata grand banquet of the English volunteer forces, 
after the Mordaunt trial, the health of the Prince of 
Wales was proposed, but was met with such a storm of 
hisses that it was quietly dropped. 

Three weeks ago, on Sunday, Jules Favre, before a 
meeting of 2,000 persons at Paris, denounced those “old 
men assembled at Rome to forge chains for the human 
mind, when humanity cries aloud for liberty.” 


Corn is selling in Central Iowa at thirty cents per 
bushel, delivered on the railroad. Wheat is very plen- 
ty, and is worth only fifty cents. The general complaint 
there is—too much produce and too little money. 

A woman’s rights advocate insists that divorced wo- 
men have aright to vote under the fifteenth amend- 
ment, which provides that the right of suffrage sh«!! not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, color or “pre- 
vious condition of servitude.”—Eachange. 


The position of conductor on a street-car in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., affords ample opportunity for the display of 
gallantry. A correspondent, who was recently in that 
city, saw the conductors carrying the ladies from the 
cars to the sidewalk, and vice versa, on a muddy day. 

A correspondent of the Kreuzzeitung, writting from 
Paris, says: “Many complaints are heard about the ec- 
centricities of the toilets worn by American ladies; at 
the ball in the City Hall, one of them wore tout un pay- 
sage en cheveux, another, a moderate-sized mantle clock 
on her head.” 

A system of feudalism still exists in some parts of 
Scotland. Land vassalage is so strict that no one can 
buy either land or house without becoming the vassal of 
an over-lord, to whom a yearly subsidy must be paid, 
and from whom, on the death of the vassal, a new char- 
ter must be obtained by the heir. 


The Montana Democrat tells of one of their minis- 
ters preaching from the text, “God created man in His 
own image.” Then he commenced, “An honest man is 
the noblest work of God.” And, pausing, looked over 
the audience and said: “But I opine God Almighty has 
not had a job in this city for nigh onto fifteen years,” 

Peter Reis, of Chicago, died recently, leaving a will by 
which all his property, valued at $80,000, is left to his 
wife on the condition that she shall neither give nor lend 
any money, even the smallest sum, to any church, or re- 
ligious, benevolent or political organization whatever. 
Should she do so, the property at once goes to the chil- 
dren. 


A paper in Natchez, Miss., reports that some negroes 
have dug up, near that city, a queer looking, dingy, rusty 
old square box, so bound about with metal as to al- 
most resemble an iron box, and containing coin and 
valuable ornaments, which, it suggests, was buried by 
the great Fernando De Soto and his followers about 
the year 1640. 


In Elgira, Ohio, a few days since, a little girl of eleven 
years, by her presence of mind and intrepid action, saved 
the lives of an elderly lady, and two boys aged about 
ten years, who had fallen through the ice in the river at 
that place. By means of a long pole and venturing on 
the dangerous ice, she kept them from drowning until 
help arrived, and they were all rescued. 


. Brooklyn has another Commodore Meade case, only 
this time the alleged lunatic isa woman. Her name is 
Mrs. Amelia Rutzer, and the attempted imprisonment 
was at the instance of her divorced husband. He had 
previously threatened to kill her if she ever married 
again, and, it is alleged, had attempted to poison her. 
Finally, under the impression that the woman was 
about to marry again, Rutzer obtained a warrant for 
her commitment to an insane asylum. The officer who 
was sent to arrest her was satisfied of her sariity, and 





cultivated, until the unproductive wood-lot has become 
a valuable farm. If the defendant, by his own muscle, 


declined to serve the warrant. 
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WOMEN AND NIGHT WORK. 


An efficient practical printer, a woman who had work- 
ed for many years at her trade, came out here from New 
York to instruct a number of candidates; and soon one 
morning paper in the city could ‘boast that the greater 

rt of the composing cost them only three-fourths what 
fr had done. e success of the plan, however, was 
only shortlived. Tite old and new would not coalesce. 
Many of the men, resenting the new order of things, 
threw unheard-of obstacles in the way of the intruders. 
The girls, wholearned so rapidly and had worked so zeal- 
ously, when the novelty wore off, lost their interest, and 
soon slighted their work in the most astonishing man- 
ner. The plan was declared an utter failure. The 
truth is, that night work, so demoralizing to men, is 
doubly so to women. No matter how hard they work, 
or how poorly they are paid, women, in all cases, need 
the home life to revivify their natures; to keep their 
hearts pure and strong, for the struggles they are called 
upon to encounter. e woman who works all night 
can have no home life; and moralists, from time imme- 
morial, have gone on proving a fact, that has never yet 
been disputed by any sane person, simply, that woman, 

however pure, loses much of her womanliness wheh the 
blessed home influence is lacking. 














The above, which appeared first in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and is going the rounds of the press, is only half 
true, We were living in Chicago when the experiment 
of employing girls as night compositors was tried—was 
acquainted with the woman who taught the type-setting 
school, with most of the girls who then learned the 
trade, and was familiar with the whole experiment, 
from its beginning, until its termination in unavoidable 
failure. 

The morning paper in Chicago, which inaugurated the 
novel movement of employing girls as night compositors, 
was one bankrupt in loyalty, decency and character. 
It was then, and had been for years, yes, and is still, a 
stench in the nostrils of people moderately clean in life, 
word and thought. So low was its reputation, that the 
name of ‘the paper, under whose auspices the type-set- 
‘ting school was opened, was sedulously kept from the pu- 

pils, and they were not allowed to know, even from 
‘whom ‘they were to expect employment, when their 
trade was mastered. They were required to pledge 
‘themselves to work for that paper, which with apparent 
generosity gave them free instruction in a craft, all 
‘knowledge of which had heretofore been jealously re- 
fused them. The male typographers of the city, to 
whom they had applied for instruction, had arrogantly de- 
clared that “women couldn’t learn ‘to set type—and 
shoulan’t if they could—neither should they work at 
the case if perchance they did learn.” 

Grateful for the unexpected and long .coveted oppor- 
nity of entering this avenue of employment, the girls 
promised what was required of them, and became rapid 
proficients in composition. We remember their dismay, 
when they learned to whom they were indebted, and 
into whose employ they were to be enrolled. ‘Their first 
impulse was to back down from their agreement, but 


who taught type-setting to the girls should have accom- | and often, we regret to say, in the persons of quite re- 
panied them as forewoman, for which position she was | spectable women. A cup of water brought to the vic- 

~ d rl should h ane ked tim of hydrophobia no more surely excites those terrible 
competent, and no pure girl should have been asked to | .14.ms whic make the by-standers shudder, than does 
endure the presence of the miserable workmen, who | the naming of Paul convulse an entire platform of the 
made it a point to insult and browbeat those who main- | “strong-minded” women and their weak-minded male as- 
tained their dignity and self-respect. She should have | 8°ciates. Their distress and rage are something fearful 


to behold. Those who quote him as authority are over- 

had charge of the temporary dormitory, and compelled whelmed with ridicule for citing instructions in the first 
order, regular habits and decorum there. It was not century as applicable to the nineteenth; as though it 
- night-work which demoralized the girls, but immeasura- | were not self-evident that each age must produce its own 


Bible! Hint to them that it were well to read Dr. Bush- 
bly bad management, which demoralized half a dozen, so nell’s “Reform inst Nature,” and amid their gnash- 


that the rest withdrew from the contamination of their ing of teeth: they scornfully declare, that its only redeem- 
society, and the pestiferous influences which had ruined | ing feature is the sensible chapter in which he declares 
them. that Paul's tone and spirit would have been greatly im- 


Night-work is bad, untoning and demoralizing, for tate dy a — ag ame ge BT pee 
either men or women—and men need the same “home sively that their principles and methods are alike opposed 
influences” “to revivify their natures, and keep their | to all the pronouncements of the Bible as to the nature 
hearts pure and strong,” that women do. It is not true jw tly» ore na how hd bgue = = bane nel a 
that women who do night-work can have no home-life, rangue, or convulsive declamation, or foaming denunci- 
for we know scores of women employed as nurses, watch- ation, in which you are reminded of Galileo and the In- 
ers, and in various other ways, who yet have a sweet and | quisition. 
happy home life, all the dearer that it is abridged and| That will do for once, Dr. Patton, and you may go up 
fragmentary. Every city is full of women, who have | n€xt to the head,—next to the veracious Dr. Lord whose 
no homes except such as the modern wretched board- | “headship” In the line of misrepresentation is yet undis- 
ing and lodging houses furnish, who yet retain their wo- | puted. 
manliness, and with the instinct of womanhood, fall Rev. G. H. Vibbert, of Rockport, Mass., who was shut 
into blessed home ways, whenever they drift into homes out of his church by one of the trustees on account of 
of their own. his proclivities in favor of Woman Suttrage, was indorsed 
We believe of the two, that women endure night-work at the parish meeting lately by a nearly unanimous vote, 
better than men, and do more of it. They keep long, and his salary raised some $300. The real question at 
sleepless vigils by the bedside of the sick—mothers are issue between Mr. Vibbert, and those who took such 
compelled to years of wakeful nights in rearing a fami- high-handed measures to rid themselves of him, was not 
ly of children—and as overtasked housekeepers and in Woman Suffrage. He has preached very boldly and 
various domestic employments, they lengthen the too plainly this last winter, against drunkenness and licen- 
short days by protracting their labors into the small tiousness, and it was these sermons which gave offense. 
hours of the night. Usually, it is the father of the Why? “It is the wounded bird that flutters.” A ser- 
household who is the long, sound sleeper, “putting a sol- mon on Woman Suffrage furnished, it was thought, the 
id bar of sleep between night and day.” The mother much-desired occasion to drive him away, and it was 
it is who retires late, “sleeps with one eye open,” and is | elutched instanter. But his opponents reckoned with- 
awake with the dawn. Few men could stand the en- out their host, and Mr. Vibbert to-day is more firmly in- 
forced and prolonged wakefulness and night-work, | stalled in his pulpit than ever. 
which mothers everywhere are compelled to endure, in . 
the care of their children. Night and day—for ten, The Towa Senate has removed from the statute-book 


twenty and thirty years sometimes—th ey are doomed of the State, the odious law that prevented a mother from 
to unceasing wakefulness, care and anxiety, by night inheriting the property of a deceased child on the same 
and day, living through an amount of unremitting hard terme with the father. It has also p anced a bill striking 
work which men do not appreciate, and would break | °Y% from that section of the code which prescribes the 
down under, if called to endure. We should like to see | P¢80"al qualifications of those who may be admitted to 
men go through with the night-work incident to the the dar, the words “white” and “male.” Ladies officiate 
“bringing up” of half a dozen children, taking them as clerks in the House, and discharge their duties to the 
through dentition, croup, measles, whooping-cough, complete satisfaction of the Iowa Solons. In view of all 
scarlet fever, mumps, chicken-pox, and whatever other these charmir 18 mnovations, Theodore Tilton predicts 
juvenile ailments are in vogue for the trial of mothers’ | ‘4t “Lowa will be the first State in the Union to decree 
patience. We are inclined to the belief that they would woman's enfranchisement.” We have for years made 
conclude night-work of that sort to be “doubly demor- the same prediction, and are delighted to find ourself in 
alizing to men.” sueh creditable company in our attempts at prophecy. 
Behold, how great minds agree! 











The activity of the Western advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage is unceasing. A Woman Suffrage Convention of 
two days has just closed in Peoria, Ill, carried on by 
home talent, mainly, Miss Anthony being the only “out- 
sider” in attendance. At this meeting, Hon. Mr. Inger- 


A WOMAN'S COOPERATIVE MANUFACTORY. 
. 


The women of Troy, N. Y., who were formerly em- 
ployées in the “Troy Linen Collar and Cuff Manufacto- 
ries” and the “Collar Laundries” have combined and or- 
ganized for the establishment of a codperative manufac- 





they finally decided to adhere to their pledged word, 
and went into the office of the morning paper. © 

All of them had homes, many of them with their pa- 

rents, married brothers or sisters, or other relatives, or 
in respectable boarding-houses, But it was not deemed 
possible for them to go to them after their night’s work 
was ended, and so a temporary dormitory was fitted up 
for their occupancy, in the building where they worked, 
and near the composing room. The editor-in-chief, and 
the largest owner in the paper, was a debauchee in life, 
whose profligacy was notorious, and who was, and is, 
generally abhorred. His wife had left him because of 
his vileness and cruelty, and has since obtained a divorce 
with large alimony. Many of the attaches of the paper 
were creatures of the same ilk, and many of the men 
employed in the office were conspicuous for drunken- 
ness and licentiousness. If these young girls had com- 
menced their typographical career in one of the broth- 
els of Chicago, their surroundings could not have been 
more unfavorable. 

It was not night-work which proved so “demoralizing” 
to the girls, but “hot whiskies” and “rum punch” in the 
editorial rooms, and the gallantries of hoary libertines, 
whose touch was pollution. The-“unheard-of obstacles” 
thrown in their way were such as seducers have always 
known how to employ—blandishments and lying cour- 
tesies for the weak, and insults and injustice for those 
who stood firmly. The self-respecting portion of the 
girls bravely withstood the influences of the vile place, 


soll, member of Congress from that district, avowed him- 
self a believer in woman’s enfranchisement, In Ohio, 
meetings are of weekly occurrence. Every county and 
town is being organized. The whole State is awake. 
Dr. Hannah M. T. Cutler, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Longley, and 
other active and talented women, are devoting them- 
selves to the work. of organizing the State. No State 
equals Ohio in its active interest in the Woman Suffrage 
cause. A great convention is to be held in Dayton, O., 
the last of April. 


tory of their own. They have fixed their capital stock 
at $25,000, selling their shares wherever they can, a pro- 
viso in their by-laws preventing any one person from 
owning more than two hundred shares, They do not 
propose to call in their money until $10,000 of their 
stock are subscribed, which is a sufficient sum to com- 
mence with. A market for their goods is already guar- 
anteed them in the three hundred or more different or- 
ganizations of workingmen, who are pledged to buy of 
the women manufacturers, so that it will not be easy 
for any outside combination to break them down. The Boston Advertiser declares that “no city (Boston) 
Their plan of operations, as unfolded, appears well | Officer can be active in a warfare upon gambling houses 
matured, and perfectly feasible. Last Saturday, Miss | and houses of ill-fame, without losing his office at the 
Mullany, the agent of the “Women’s Codperative Manu- | end of the year.” What fearful suggestions of corruption 
factory” gave a detailed account of the whole move-| in the body politic are conveyed in such a declaration! 
ment, from its beginning to the present moment, before | It is no less than an assertion that the “gambling houses” 
the ladies of the New England Women’s Club, who | and “houses of ill-fame” control the city government. 
heard it with sympathy and attention. Her object was | No statement made at a Woman Suffrage convention 
to obtain subscriptions to the capital stock, and her nar- concerning the corruption of masculine politics, and the 
ration was so eloquent in its unadorned simplicity, its | necessity of bringing into them the pure and fresh influ- 
pathos, and evident truthfulness, that she was: invited | ence of woman, has ever gone beyond it. It furnishes us 
to come before them at some near future meeting, when | With another argument for the introduction of woman 
a larger audience will greet her. into politics. 
On the second Monday of April, Rev. William Henry 
Channing is to address the Club on the subject of “Co- 
operation,” which he has studied from a European stand- 
point. Codperative movements abroad have had larger, 
longer and fuller trial than with us. It is possible Miss 
Mullany’s scheme, or the movement of which she is the 


Our friends, and the good, wise friends of our cause, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., have 
suffered a severe bereavement in the death of their sec- 
ond son, Horatio H. Stone, who died on the 4th of March, 
at the age of twenty-six. He was formerly a Lieuten- 





until they found their own pure names were being tar- 
nished through the undisguised blackness of those who 
employed them, and the weakness of some of the girls 
‘with whom they were associated. 

‘When there was no hope of effecting a change for the 
-better, they threw up their situations, one after another, 
and sought other employment. We have still in our 
possession a letter written us by one of the best and 
most competent of the girls, who afterwards became the 
forewoman of our own printing-oflice, detailing the facts 
we have merely outkined, and asking us to help her to 
employment elsewhere, by which she might support her- 
self, and those dependent on her. As the reliable girls 
left, it was not possible to fill their places with others, 
for respectable girls had learned to shun that printing- 
office, as though it had been the head-quarters of Asi- 
atic cholera, and for sufficient reason, So the experi- 
ment fell through, and all good women eognizant of the 
facts rejoiced when it did. Three or four of the girls 
who entered the service of that morning paper, spotless 
in character, weak, but not.wicked, if living to-day, are 
inmates of disreputable houses, into which they gradu- 
ated from that printing-office. 

The experiment of employing girls as night compesi- 
tors has never had fair trial in Chieago. It was doomed | 
to failure, in the outset, from the debauched character 
of the men who inaugurated it, The estimable woman 





ant in the 9th Michigan cavalry, and more recently has 
been one of the publishers of the Kalamazoo Telegraph. 
Many hearts, of whose sympathy they will never know, 
will sorrow for their sorrow. 


exponent, will then come before the Club. If it prove to 
be well organized and officered, it should be helped to 
assured success, by those whose circumstances have 
lifted them above the struggle for life into which these 
workingwomen are plunged. The shares are but $5.00| Our correspondent, Charles J. Woodbury, has taken 
each, and there are many women to whom this brief | the platform as a lecturer on educational topics, in Geor- 
notice will come, who can afford to take from one to | Sia and other Southern States. Mr. Woodbury is a gen- 
twenty shares of the stock, and not be impoverished | tleman of culture, a graduate of Williams College, Mass., 
thereby, should they even lose the whole of it, which | With rare talent as a speaker or conversationist. From 
can hardly be possible, under good management. “They | the tone of the Southern press, he is evidently making a 
that are strong should bear the infirmities of the weak,” | Profound impression, wherever he lectures, and is al- 
and not merely “please themselves.” ways greeted by large audiences, 


oe —_—_—__»_ee—- —_— 


— ee In the next number of Every Saturday, Mr. Dickens 
EDITORIAL NOTES, will commence a serial novel, entitled “The Mystery of 
qpenmne Edwin Drood.” The story will be found in the columns 
The Chicago Advance, the soi-disant Western rival of | of no other paper. No announcement could be more 
the Independent—do you remember, dear reader, Esop’s | welcome than that of another novel from the long un- 
fable of the ox and the toad?—comes to us this week, | used pen of Dickens, and our gratitude goes out to 
blazing with hostile demonstrations against the “wo-| Messrs, Fields, Osgood & Co. spontaneously for this 
man movement,” and blistering with misrepresentation promised pleasure. 
concerning it. Somehow, when a religtous( ?) paper : ; ; 
goes into misstatements about something it does not be-| Miss Henrietta T. Shepherd is editor of the “Wo- 
lieve in, the lying becomes heroie. Vide Dr. Lord’s Ver- | man’s Department” of the Vineland, N. J., Independent. 
mont Watchman, and this, which we cut from the Chi- | The editor has given up a portion of his paper to the 
eago Advance :— use of the women of the county, and Miss Shepherd was 
The most wretched and pitiable cases of Bibliophobia | lected to edit it by the county “Woman Suffrage Asso- 








THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE. 


On our 99th page will be found a letter from “Faith 
Rochester,” concerning the action of the Minnesota Leg. 
islature, written, as we surmised, before she had learneq 
that the Governor had vetoed the bill. A Postscript to 
her letter came to hand after that had gone to press, 
We give it below. 

The Woman Suffrage bill of the Minnesota Legislature 
was conceived in jest and born in frivolity. Even the 
author of the bill openly treated it as ajoke. The whole 
thing was coupled disgracefully with levity and fun, A 
worthy way for the people’s representatives to spend 
their time, and the people’s money! Under the circum- 
stances the Governor’s veto was a merited rebuke, as by 
the Minnesota State constitution, women are positively 
prohibited from voting. 

News travels so slowly through our snow-drifts, I dare 
say Eastern people learned before I did of Gov. Austin’s 
refusal to sign the female suffrage bill. If the amend- 
ment had not the requisite two-thirds vote, and if its 
provisions also were unconstitutional, he could not do 
otherwise. But oy! can hardly be stretched to eoy- 
er the frivolity of our law-makers in respect to the wo- 

an question. That seems to them the fittest thing for 
a foot-ball to amuse themselves with at the people’s ex- 
pense. Such a great joke it seems to them that women 
should wish to be free to vote or not, as the conscience 
of each dictates! What in the world have we mothers 
been about, from the days of Eve all the way down, that 
the men of this generation can mock at women so? 
Every earnest woman must feel that there is nothing to 
do but labor with all our might to bring about a “new 
atmosphere.” However, there were some honest men 
at the capitol, who voted sincerely for the female suf- 
frage bill, and perhaps before another session of our 
Legislature, we may convince many more of the reason- 
ableness of our claim, and of a growing desire among 
Minnesota women to have their freedom. 

Fairy Rocuester, 

SILVER LAKE, MINNESOTA, 

———— oe 


AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Equal Rights Association was held in Brooklyn, at 
the call of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, on Thursday, Mareh 24, at 4 
o'clock P. M., “to consider the expediency of holding or 
omitting a public anniversary in May, and of continuing 
or dissolving the association.” 

There were present eleven members of the Committee, 
viz:—Elizabeth R. Tilton, Lucy Stone, E. A. Studwell, 
Mary F. Davis, Oliver Johnson, Anna C, Field, E. 8, 
Bunker, Margaret E, Winchester, E. Cromwell, Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, and Robert J. Johnstone; also 
Henry B. Blackwell as Recording Secretary and Seere- 
tary for the Committee, and Theodore ‘Tilton. 

A letter was read from Col. 'T. W. Higginson, express 
ing his opinion that the society should be disbanded, 
but that the Executive Committee could not legally do 
so; advising against holding any public anniversary 
meeting, and suggesting that a business meeting of mem- 
bers should be convened at some convenient opportu- 
nity to bring the organization to a formal ciose. 

On motion of Mr. Oliver Johnson, it was 

Voted, That it is inexpedient to hold any public an- 
niversary meeting of the American Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. 

Voted, That in our judgment, it is expedient to dis- 
solve the American Equal Rights Association, but as we 
have no authority to effect such dissolution, an infor- 
mal business meeting of the society be held in New 
York during the coming anniversary week to consider 
and act upon this subject. 

On motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone it was 

Voted, That this business meeting of members of the 
American Equal Rights Association shall be held on Sat- 
urday, May 14, at 10 A. M., at the house of Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Winchester, No. 23 Gramercy place, New York. 
On motion of Mr. Oliver Johnson it was 

Voted, That the Executive Committee do now ad- 
journ to meet at the house of Mrs. Winchester at 10 A. 
M., May 14. The Executive Committee then adjourned, 
The American Equal Rights Association was organ- 
ized in 1866, in order “to secure Equal Rights to all 
American citizens, especially the right of suffrage, irre- 
spective of race, color or sex.” 

Political distinctions of race are now abolished by the 
ratification of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

Arrangements have -been made, by the formation of 
Woman Suffrage Associations, for the advocacy of the 
legal and politicai rights of woman as a separate ques- 
tion. ’ 

No action whatever has been taken by the American 
Equal Rights Association since its last May meeting to 
advance the objects of its existence, and it has been vir- 
tually superseded by other agencies, 

An unnecessary multiplication of agencies for the 
accomplishment of a common object should always be 
avoided, and we are glad that the Executive Committee 
has taken steps for the termination of the society. It 
did good service in its day, and the glorious campaign in 


of impartial liberty. “Requiescat in pace!” 
H. B. B. 


Se erecta 


A PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


We are in receipt of a circular issued by Mr. Theodore 
Tilton, addressed to the Presidents and Executive Com- 
mittees of the American and National Woman Suffrage 
Associations, inviting a conference meeting of nine per- 
sons “to devise measures for the future union and coép- 
eration of the friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the Republic.” 

If we understand the circular, it proposes no official 
nor binding action, but is simply a conference. 

For ourselves, we are satisfied with the organization 
of the AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
formed at Cleveland, and with the grand convention 
which inaugurated it. Its friendly door is wide open 
for any who wish to join it. Do we need any other? 





at present are found in the “woman’s rights” conventions, ! ciation.” 


L. 5. 














Kansas will ever endear it to the memory of the friends * 
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LECTURES OF THE WEEK. 
HEDGE—CHANNING—DWIGHT. 


Sitting at our desk, and casting about us for the top- 
ies most suitable to the column of the JouRNAL com- 
ted to us, a review of various occurrences of the 

week just passed, does not seem to us ont of place. It 
opened truly with Mr. Wasson’s essay at Horticultural 
Hall, of which, however, not having heard it, we can 
only say that it has been widely and highly commended. 

Next came the meeting of the Radical Club. Here, 
again, for reasons which need not be mentioned, we 
cannot characterize the essay, while we may mention 
the attendant discussion as unusually spirited and brill- 
jant, even for that starry horizon. Tuesday finds us 
listening to Dr. Hedge’s lecture on Schopenhauer, in 
the Cambridge University course. These lectures, as is 
known, are open to woman, but the present “we” made 
only the third “she” in the assistant company. The 
opposite sex was represented by some thirty individuals, 
of various ages. The lecture was the last of several in 
which the learned doctor has thoroughly handled this 
fascinating pessimist. The human mind certainly takes 
delight in logical perspectives. Schopenhauer’s picture 
of the calamity of existence is so perfectly made out, so 
consistently measured and executed, that its harmony 
gives a satisfaction akin to that derived from musical 
minors. It is not the less an ideal creation. No such 
actual misery exists, for the souls fine enough to feel it 
usually touch somewhere the keynote of joys which 
solve the doubts of melancholy. Honest failure, for 
them, is adjourned success; pain well endured, an earn- 
est of high pleasure. Schopenhauer’s architectonic of 
despair reminds us of Milton’s construction of hell. The 
completeness of the work does not convince us of the 
substantiality of the foundation. Dr. Hedge considered 
the pessimism of Schopenhauer a legitimate result of 
his atheism. We confess that a mournful atheism seems 
much nobler than a jubilant one. We are inclined to 
think that the want of fine feminine influence and sym- 
pathy had its share in limiting the horizon of the soli- 
tary philosopher. His incompleteness was never com- 
plemented by the adjunction of another soul. His mind, 
subtle and comprehensive as it appears, was never other- 
ed by that sweet reflection in which the “not me” is 
“mine” equally with the “me,” and far more dearly. 

If Schopenhauer showed us the vanishing series of 
despair, William Henry Channing, on the next day, un- 
folded to us the infinite series of hope in an aper¢u of 
the achievements of the Hellenic race, glowing and 
exquisite. Vasari says that it was in truth good for- 
tune to Michael Angelo to have died just when the 
foundation of a new club of artists enabled his friends 
to give him so magnificent a funeral. (Oh Socrates! 
Oh Phedon!) In the same spirit we must say that we 
find some compensation for the curtailed glories of the 
Hellenic race, in the tender and enthusiastic guardian- 
ship of their record by one like Mr. Channing. No 
painted panorama could have given us the great pres- 
ence of ancient Greece as our friend gave it to us in 
the lecture which we now commemorate. The sacred 
mountains, the gods, the poets and philosophers, were 
all made real and immanent to us. We saw the dramas 
of Zschylus, listened to the periods of Demosthenes. 

Life is short, art is long, but affection is eternal. And 
as Mr. Channing possesses this rarest of gifts, we earn- 
estly desire a professorship that ‘may detain our friend 
among us. The habit of extemporaneous speaking makes 
special performances of his a little uncertain. Always 
valuable and interesting, he does not always rise to his 
own highest mark. But the value of views and studies 
such as his to the generation which we are educating, 
that it in its turn may educate, is not easily to be over- 
stated. Surely, the Cambridge Divinity school has room 
for a chair, in which this apostle of the joy and glory of 
ethics may give life and clothing to the dry skeletons of 
intellectual doctrine, which seem to frighten our young 
students out of their wits, causing them to preach the 
most colorless negativity until positive life gives them 
something to talk about. So, we beg, we pray, for a 
Channing Professorship of Religious Culture, which 
shall preserve for us the precious inspirations of the 
past in their true connection with the prophetic future. 

But the week just past (we must make it include 
eight days) shows us another chair and the man who 
should .fill it. John S, Dwight, the father of musical 
thought and culture in this community, yesterday at 
Horticultural Hall, made statement of the faith that is 
in him, and justified his devotion of the best years of 
his life to the study of the rationale of music by his 
grand presentment of what musie really is, and of what 
it represents. Mr. Dwight has long made his value felt 
among us in the severe standard of his journal, and in 
the delightful series of the Symphony concerts. But 
his lecture of Sunday showed us how rare and elaborate 
an intellection he has brought to the interpretation of 
the Science without words. Such a man should be 
heard often, and in the sympathetic relation of teacher 
and disciple. He has not been too proud to learn of 
life at every step, and those of us who mest earnestly 
value and pursue culture may be proud and glad to 
learn of him. Religious sthetics should be his theme, 
and music, as the most important of these, should be 
made even more eloquent than it is, through his ideal 
interpretation. J. W. H. 


— - ee 


THE PIEGAN MASSACRE AND “WOMEN’S RIGHTS.” 


Under this heading, the New York World discourses 
as folows:— 


The fair Amazons of Sorosis have reason to be ap- 
palled at the results of the Piegari massacre. We know 
no reason why they should be horror-struck at the mas- 
sacre itself, or at that feature of it which has called forth 
the strong ery of execration which resounds through 
the world. The offense for which General Sheridan is 
so indignantly arraigned is his failure to recognize that 
distinction between the two sexes which our modern 
Amazons desire tw obliterate. His troops slaughtered 


women with as little compunction as they slaughtered 
men; and it is against his practical adoption of the creed 
of Sorosis that the moral sentiment of mankind makes 
this indignant and almost unanimous protest. 

* * * * * * 


The impression is irresistible that man and woman 
are so differently organized, and hold such different re- 
lations to society, that they can never be placed upon 
the same level, and that their differing responsibilities 
can never be confounded. The great aim of our fair 
Amazons is political equality with men; but every po- 
litical society rests upon a military basis. The sole ob- 
ject of political society is the protection. of its members, 
who surrender a great part of their individual freedom 
for the sake of protection against the injustice or vio- 
lence of members of the same society, and the aggres- 
sions of other political societies. Protection against 
external and internal violence is possible only through 
a military organization; for treaties and courts of jus- 
tice could afford no protection if there were not soldiers 
behind them to enforce their stipulations or decrees. 
The recognized incapacity of women for military service 
devolves upon the other sex the whole duty of affording 
that protection for which alone political society is insti- 
tuted. It follows, therefore, that man and woman can 
never stand on a political equality. Woman, being ex- 
empted by her sex from military duties and responsibili- 
ties, holds all her rights by sufferance. She has a far 
better security for them in the sentiment which flames 
up in indignation at any failure to respect her weakness, 
than she could ever gain by participation in political 
functions. We can fancy her a police justice; but she 
would have to rely upon male policemen to enforce her 
decisions. We can imagine a parliament of women 
making a declaration of war; but it would be a futile 
proceeding without male soldiers to fight the battles. 
The capacity of men for political life does not depend 
upon their ability to drink tea, or eat dinners, or spout 
speeches, but on the hardihood and strength of charac- 
ter which nerves them for military service at the call of 
the state. The profound horror which is felt at women 
being subjected to the fate of soldiers discloses the deep 
gulf which separates the two sexes in their fitness for 
the great function which lies at the basis of political 
society. It is female soldiering, not public tea-drinkings 
and verse-recitings, that must efface this distinction, if 
it is ever to be obliterated. 

The logic of the New York World proves too much, 
and refutes itself. If “the capacity of men for political 
life depends on their ability to perform military service,” 
then no man, who is not actually, or prospectively, a 
soldier, should vote. One third of all our present voters 
would be disfranchised, and these the wisest, most in- 
telligent and most moral class of all. Our lawyers, phy- 
sicians and ministers, our merchants, scholars, jurists 
and artists, our mature and sagacious men over 45 years 
of age, would be generally disqualified under the new 
régime of muscular democracy. 

This latest edition of the Declaration of Independence 
will read, “All fighting men are born equal.” “Govern- 
ments derive their just power from the consent of box- 
ers and gladiators.” 

However natural such an expression of sentiment 
may be in a community which ser.ds John Morrissey to 
Congress as its representative, it is below the standard 
of Pagan Rome, and at least 2500 years behind the age. 
It ignores the first principle of civilization, which is 
founded upon the division of labor. It forgets that the 
workers sustain the fighters, that an army is only strong 
with a nation of non-céOmbatants behind it. 

A nation composed exclusively of soldiers would need 
to set two-thirds of its members to farming, manufac- 
turing, transporting supplies, and cooking, for the re- 
mainder. A nation composed exclusively of men would 
be obliged to detail one-third of its population to per- 
form the work of women; and within thirty years, the 
average life of a generation, it would cease to be a na- 
tion forever. 

Because women cannot fight, may be a good reason 
why they should not be soldiers or policemen; it is no 
reason at all why they should not be voters. 

Because some women are wives and mothers of young 
children, may be a very good reason why these particu- 
lar persons should not be selected as jurymen; it is no 
reason why other women, who are not wives and moth- 
ers of young children, and who are competent to serve, 
should be exempted from jury duty. 

Voting is not afunction of muscle but of mind. Not 
an expression of brute force, but of intelligent volition. 
It is brain and heart and conscience that govern human 
beings. Women have them all. Bull-dogs have not. 
Therefore, let bull-dogs be muzzled, and LET WOMEN 
VOTE, H. B. B, 





LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


“No news that amounts to anything; nothing but wo- 
men’s doings in the papers now-a-days,” grumbled a to- 
baceo-chewing mal content, seated in front of me in the 
cars, as he glanced discontentedly down the columns of 
a morning paper. The remark arrested my attention, 
and, looking up from a deeply interesting account of a 
recent Weman Suffrage Convention, I saw that the pa- 
per which my fellow-passenger found so unsatisfactory 
was the counterpart ef the one I was reading. 

We all know the difference between our baby and 
other people’s babies, our minister and other people’s 
ministers; that our doctor is incomparably more skillful 
than any other doctor, and our hobby vastly more inter- 
esting than any other hobby that ever was ridden. Had 
my dissatisfied friend only learned the lesson of submit- 
ting gracefully to the inevitable, and finding that “wo- 
men’s doings” will keep coming to the surface, and 
drifting into the columns of the newspaper, accepted 
it as one of thé features of the times, and set about 
cultivating an acquaintance with it, no doubt he would 
have been astonished to find how much there is in it; 
how much more interesting is the whole subject than 
he had ever supposed. It is with a progressive idea as 
with a locomotive; one of three things may be done in 
relation to it. A man may stand in its way and be run 
over, he may jump on and be carried forward, or he 
may get out of the way of it and let it alone; but in 
the latter case, he must not be surprised if he find him- 
self, after a while, behind the age, or unceremoniously 
consigned to its cabinet of fossils. 


men’s doings” that I have hardly had time to eat or 
sleep. The Equal Rights Association, Sorosis, the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club, have each, in turn, claimed 
and monopolized me, and finally relaxed their hold only 
to yield me up to individual questioners, eager to know 
what women are doing for women, and what they pro- 
pose to do. 

“Woman is coming,” said Miss Edgarton, and, as an 
eager questioner about her rights, duties and capabilities, 
she is already here. This desire for information on the 
part of women, all over the country, seems to me one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. “I don’t want 
to vote,” says one, “but I should like to know where men 
got the right to prescribe our sphere, and to determine 
everything for us.” “I believe in woman’s equality,” 
says another, “but to think of her as a politician and an 
office-seeker, or even holding office, is revolting to me.” 
“I am quite content to have men do the voting, but I 
don’t see why a man should be paid twice as much for 
doing a given amount of work as a woman who does it 
equally well,” is the comment of another. “I don’t like 
strong-minded women,” said a spirited young girl, “but 
I do wish when we leave school we could have some ob- 
ject in life besides dressing for parties and angling for a 
husband.” 

In one way or another, almost every woman feels the 
falsity of her position, and her eager desire to learn what 
is amiss is a sure token that she will soon have a clearly- 
defined apprehension of her needs, and of the only effi- 
cient remedy,—a regognition of her equality before the 
aw. 

During the first six months of the existence of Soro- 
sis, woman’s rights were never once mentioned in its 
deliberations. Had the term been the key-word of some 
terrible incantation, it could not have been more care- 
fully avoided. But, on a certain day, came to one of its 
meetings the late Gertrude K. Burleigh and Jane G. 
Swisshelm, who, never doubting that a company of wo- 
men progressive enough to found a club were also pro- 
gressive enough to believe in their own equality with 
men, spoke out earnestly the thought that was in them. 
There was a little shivering on the part of a few, but, in 
the discussion that followed it became apparent that a 
deep interest was felt in this tabooed subject, and that 
not a little earnest thought had been given to it. Now, 
instead of the half-dozen women who, previous to that 
time, were known to silently sympathize with the wo- 
man’s rights movement, more than one-half of the mem- 
bers of Sorosis are openly committed to the cause, and 
its newly-elected President is its able advocate on the 
public platform. 

When the Brooklyn Woman’s Club was organized, 
the question ‘uppermost in the minds of many who at- 
tended its first meeting was, “Is it to be a woman’s 
rights organization? If so, 1 am not in sympathy with 
it.” Being assured that its object was the improvement 
of women in all ways, and not the promotion of a spe- 
cialty, they became members. But, at the ‘next meet- 
ing, in considering the question, suggested by a member 


| opposed to suffrage, “What do women at the present 


time most need?” the ballot, as a means of her eleva- 
tion, was earnestly discussed. The truth is, the subject 
underlies so completely all the social and political rela- 
tions of the present day, that no smallest flower of sen- 
timent, herb of duty, or common gfass of our daily ex- 
perience, can be plucked, that it does not come up with 
suffrage clinging to the roots. In the fullness of time 
the child must be born—and great moral questions have 
a like inevitableness, 

It is sometimes interesting to get a glimpse of our- 
selves as we appear to thoughtful, intelligent men. At 
the last Club reception an associate-member, a gentle- 
man of rare culture and nobility of soul, was expressing 
his satisfaction at the new interest brought into the 
lives of women by their association in clubs. “Few 
men,” said he, “have any idea of the mental life of wo- 
men or how much thinking is done by them. It is the 
fashion to say that women don’t think, but it is a great 
mistake. My father died when I was twelve years old 
and I was brought up with my mother and sisters. I 
know that they, and the ladies with whom they associa- 
ted, were thinkers, and yet I remember that, even as a 
child, I was struck with the difference in the talk when 
a gentleman called, There is this difference between 
your sex and ours. A man stands by his thought; car- 
ries it openly like a banner, which he is bound to de- 
fend; while you, apparently more impulsive, and with 
a reputation for greater spontaneity, are in reality much 
more reticent and in a certain sense do your thinking 
on the-sly. Among yourselves you think clearly, and 
express yourselves with vigor. In the presence of a 
man you conceal your thought and reflect his. Wheth- 
er it is the fault of your education or of your approba- 
tiveness I cannot tell, but such seems to me to be the 
fact.” 

Among the noteworthy persons at the recent annual 
meeting of Sorosis, was Miss Edgarton, the new star in 
the galaxy of women orators. She is rather above than 
below the medium height, has a fine physique, an abun- 
dance of dark brown hair and expressive eyes. I had 
been observing her for some minutes before I learned 
her name, and was struck with a certain quiet force 
which her face and figure suggested. She has great re- 
pose of manner, only the eloquent blood in her cheek 
betraying how keenly sensitive she is. She has a hand- 
some face; its possibilities not yet sublimated into beau- 
ty. But with the riper thought, the nobler purpose, the 
larger experience, it will be sure to come. In the little 
conversation I had with her, I found that the whole 
subject of woman, her condition and capabilities, had 
so recently claimed her attention that I was more sur- 
prised at the progress she had made than that she did 
not as yet see the importance of the ballot as a means 
to the desired end. 

Miss Edgarton’s present views are essentially those of 
Mrs. Croly, as set forth in the call for “The Woman’s 





Since my last letter, I have been so absorbed in “wo- 





Parliament” that convened here last fall. While ignor- 


ing the ballot, she demands for worhan whut the bal 
lot alone can give. Passing over, as of no account, the 
essential of citizenship, she requires at her hands the 
fulfilment of a citizen’s duties. Her conclusions are 
eminently illogical, and unless I mistake her character 
she will not be long in finding it out. 
As I close, 

“The winds of March are humming 

Their parting song, their parting song,” 
to the unspeakable relief of everybody. 


CELIA BURLEIGR. 
New York, March 30, 1870. 

















THE CHURCH OF UNIVERSAL UNITY. 
llth Sunday Afternoon Lecture, 
AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, 

By Rev. Wm. H. Channing, 
NEXT SUNDAY, at 8.45 P. M., precisely. 

Tickets at the Bookstores, 
*.* Mn. WENDELL Pattwips lecture will be April 17th. Apr.2. 


GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 


Now on exhibition at 
A. Ae CHILDS & CO.’S ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tromens Street. lm 


err EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 Seheol Street, Boston. 4t 


- ‘MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jen. @. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 38m 
W. L. HAYDEN, 
Teacher of Guitar, Flute and Piano, 


Mar, 19. 120 Tremont Street. 


A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Street, 
_ BOSTON. . 4t 














Mar. 19. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Youn, 
* Monthly, Illustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
x Oldest, ‘Cheapest. and Best! $1.50 year. 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, fo for Tanne, 
Fa with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 
_Mar. 5. 3m 


MRS. ‘PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 


Of Instraction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 


Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with js y> 

MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 3), 


246 Washington: street, Boston, Mass. 


OIL PAINTING, WATER COLORS, — 
DRAWING IN CRAYON, aud all other branches to meet the 
wants of the Art Student, taught by teachers in their special de- 
partments, atthe = 


ACADEMY OF ART, 460 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


W. H. TITCOMBE, 
Mch.19. ~—s tf CHAS. A. BARRY, } Principals. 


MISS L Ww. ‘DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’ 8 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
March 19. tf 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie~, H.liand Herrings, &c, 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. tf 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All first-class Machines for manufacturing or family use, for 
sale at ten dollars per month, to parties in this city or within thir- 
ty miles of it. Machines bought, exchanged, repaired and to let. 

Mar.12. Im_ B.D. WALLACE, ia Westtagne street. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Jan. 15. Ne. 385 Washington street. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Instruction in Mechanical, Architectural and Free-hand Drawing 











Mar. 5. 








given day and ev ane A Pah imparted ina very short time. 
Mar. 26. F. RICHARDSON, 19 Tremont Row. 
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COOKING AND COURTING. 


TOM TO NED. 


Dear Ned—no doubt you'll be surprised, 
When you receive and read this letter! 
I’ve railed against the married state— 
But then, you see, I knew no better. 
I met a lovely girl out here; 
Her manner is—well—very winning. 
We scon will be—well, Ned’, my dear 
I'll tell you all from the beginning. , 


I went to ask her out to ride 

Last Wednesday—it was perfect weather; 
She said she couldn’t possibly ; 

The servants had gone off together— 
(Hibernians always rush away, 

At cousins’ funerals to be looking) — 
Pies must be made, and she must stay, 

She said, to do that branch of cooking. 


“Oh, let me help you!” then I cried; 
“T’ll be a cooker, too, how jolly!” 
She laughed, and answered with a smile: 
“All right, but you'll repent your folly ; 
For I shall be a tyrant, sir, 
And good hard work you'll have to grapple; 
Sit down there, now, and don’t you stir, 
But take this knife and pare that apple.” 


She rolled her sleeve above her arm— 
That lovely arm, so plump and rounded! 
Outside the morning sun shone bright, 
Inside the dough she deftly pounded ; 
Her little fingers sprinkled flour 
And rolled the piecrust up in masses. 
I passed a most delightful hour 
Mid butter, sugar and molasses. 


With deep reflection her sweet eyes 
+ Gazed on each pot and pan and kettle; 
She sliced the apples, filled her pies, 
And then the upper crust did settle. 
Her rippling waves of golden hair 
In one great coil were slightly twisted ; 
But locks would break out here and there, 
And curl about where’er they listed. 


And then her sleeve came down, and I 
Fastened it up—her hands were doughy ; 
Oh, it did take the longest time— 

Her arm, Ned, was so fair and snowy; 
She blushed, and trembled, and looked shy; 
Semehow that made me all the bolder; 

Her arch lips looked so red that I— 
Well—found her head upon my shoulder. 


We're to be married, Ned, next month ; 
Come and attend the wedding revels. 
I really think that bachelors 
Are the most miserable devils ; 
You'd better go for some girl’s hand, 
And if you are uncertain whether 
You dare to make a due demand, 
Why, just try cooking pies together. 
—Harvard Advocate. 








HALF THE WORLD'S WORK, 


BY MRS. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


[Continued from last week] 

Having given vent to her emotions, Maria fairly broke 
down; and, burying her face in her hands, she wept si- 
lently for some minutes. Her generous heart had been 
deeply pained by Mrs. Dennison’s account of the state of 
things under her ‘daughter’s roof. At length she raised 
her head—“My dear friend, I beg your pardon; I don’t 
know why I should be so shocked at what has happened. 
It is only one more, added to the numerous instances of 
injustice that are constantly arising under our present 
social system. Who knows but this ‘partial evil’ may 
result in ‘universal good?’ You may be destined to be 
a pioneer in bringing about a better state of things.” 

“How can you talk so, Maria?” 

“Why not? Somebody must begin, you know, and 
who is more worthy ?” 

“You know, as well as I do, that I could never be a 
doctor or lawyer, or hardly a bookkeeper. I don’t think 
I should have liked it, when I was young.” 

“T have not said a word about lawyers and doctors and 
bookkeepers. I did not even mention magazines and 
newspapers. Not that I undervalue them—they are all 
good things in their places—but we must first have shel- 
ter and clothing.” 

“And they are supplied by farmers, builders and man- 
ufacturers. What could I do about them?” 

“And is there anything to do, after the manufacturer, 
builder and farmer have finished their part? What 
would you say to the assertion that still as much re- 
mains to be done as has been accomplished by them ?” 

“As you do not often talk at random, and since you 
make the assertion, I should conclude that you can show 
the ground upon which you believe.” 

“T do think that can be done; beyond cavil or dispute. 
Imagine a barrel of flour placed by the miller in your 
store-room; perhaps, if he is a complacent man, he may 
have unheaded it for you. If you have six persons in 
your family, that barrel of flour will last you about nine 
weeks, if you bake twice a week, which makes eighteen 
times. Now, leaving out biscuit, piecrust, and all the 
other articles of which flour is a constituent, by the time 
you have prepared your yeast, moulded and baked your 
bread, sliced it for the table, made all the fires, washed 
all the dishes, and swept away the crumbs, done all the 
other labor inseparably connected with those eighteen 
bread-bakings, have you not performed as many hours’ 


work as was given to that -barrel of flour, before it ap- 
peared in your store-room ?” 

“Tt never occurred to me in that light before, but I 
firmly believe what you say is within the truth.” 

“T am satisfied the same might be shown of a bushel 
of potatoes, or a piece of shirting or calico, or of almost 
any staple we use. Our very houses, and every article 
of furniture in them, consume, in the course of years, 
more time in cleaning, sweeping and keeping them in 
order, than it ever took to construct them. The hand 
of women must put the finishing touches to everything 
that man produces, before the family can be benefitted, 
Surely, in all this vast field of labor, there can be found 
some little corner for you.” 

Mrs. Dennison sighed. “A vast field, but also a vast 
army of laborers always pressing into it.” 

“Of skilled laborers ?” - 

“No; and you cannot persuade men that skilled labor 
is needed. They admit that the farmer and the miller 
must each learn his trade before the good barrel of flour 
can be turned out; but as for the preparation of the 
flour on its way to the tables, they think that comes by 
intuition.” 

“Just so, Men understand well enough that business 
talent and experience—a long apprenticeship—is needed 
to be a merchant or a manufacturer, to make money by 
a cotton-mill, or even in a dry-goods store, or to super- 
intend in a counting-house. But to superintend the 
machinery of a household, with its thousand details, oh, 
anybody can transact that business. It needs but a lit- 
tle common sense—very common sense, too, they think, 





to manage it. A house can attend to itself pretty much, 
if there are only dollars enough to start it. Men have 
to learn that it is one theory to make money, and an- 
other to derive comfort from it; and that domestic life 
is a miserable failure unless the latter is attended to as 
skillfully as the former.” 

“Will men ever learn that?” 

“Yes, and before long. There is much stir about it 
already. Enlightened selfishness only is needed to lead 
them aright. When men get to learn how much of 
their comfort depends on skilled domestic labor, they 
will estimate such labor, whether in wife or housekeeper, 
at its fair value.” 

“When they learn it, yes, but not until then”—said 
Mrs. Dennison, with a sigh. : 

“Until then, you, who would be a treasure in any 
man’s house—who had no one to superintend it, or per- 
haps had married a helpless fashionable trifler, who but 
half pretended to do so—you may not find the position 
too important and too difficult to fill for which a whole 
life’s experience has qualified you. But there is so 
much besides house-keeping; the nursing of the sick; 
the care of infants, the training of young children— 
there is no end to it. How needless to encrvach on 
men’s labor, when our own is more than we can man- 
age.” 

“A vast field, I have admitted; but there is a terribly 
high fence around it; so bigh that I am afraid I am 
too old to climb it.” 

“The fence is high—that close fence of prejudice: 
which shuts out from men’s view the value—the ex- 
treme importawee—of women’s work when it is well 
done. The experienced sick-nurse may save as many 
lives as the physician; the well-trained nursery-gover- 
ness may do more to mould and elevate a human soul, 
than the college professor; that is, if the nurse is expe- 
rienced, and if the governess is well trained. And if 
they are, should we pay them less than one-tenth what 
we pay to the physician, or to the professor? The dis- 
credit—the contempt almost—that often attaches to wo- 
men’s work must be battered down, before things can 
go right. We must all pound away at it.” 

“Do you think anything can be done ?” 

“Everything, in time. Many are hammering at it 
now. Some strike awry, because their stand-point is 
somewhat twistical; but all honest blows tell.” Mrs. 
Steadman said this with an amused smile. 

“How can you jest on so grave a subject.” 

“Just because it is so grave. The weight of it would 
be too much for me, if I did not throw it off a little; 
and I can throw it off becauge I have full faith that all 
will come right in good time. Look at the happy homes 
all over the land, the comfort enjoyed by the masses of 


and especially in female nature, to remember that we 
have all this, while more than one-half of the work of 
the world is being done under immense disadvantages.” 

“Have you a remedy? What is your panacea ?” 

“T don’t believe in panaceas; but you are holding out 
a temptation to me to mount my hobby. You may be 
very sorry.” 

“Have not you told me, Maria, that among my virtues 
one of the chief consists in my powers as a good listen- 
er?” said Mrs. Dennison, smiling. 

Maria was pleased to see that her friend was forget- 
ting her own vexations, in the interest she felt for oth- 
ers, and was encouraged to proceed. 

“We were speaking of the possibility of removing the 
disadvantages under which women work; disadvantages 
just as disastrous to men as to women; for to what end 
does the one produce an abundance, if it is administered 
ignorantly and wastefully by the other? Even leaving 
the moral and intellectual out of the question, it re- 
quires no prophet to show that the material interest of 
the sexes are absolutely identical; that whatever bene- 
fits one, must be goed for the other.” 

“Undoubtedly. Then, too, it is evident that social 
matters must be regulated by women; men do not un- 
derstand and cannot manage them. There is neither 
sense nor justice in hélding them responsible for all the 
abuses that have crept into domestic management.” 

“You are right. It is not in their line; they can no 
more do our work as it ought to be done, than we can 
advantageously do theirs. Women must lay hold of 
this.” 

“Where must they lay hold?” 





our people, and it will give you faith in human nature, 


“They must show, in a proper spirit, the great value 
and extent of the work they do; they must not despise 
it themselves, nor allow men to despise it. . They must 
make it plain that their work can never be well done, 
until the conditions are changed. First, they must 
themselves encourage, and they must get men to en- 
courage, institutions that will train women to be some- 
thing better than pets, and better than butterflies; in- 
stitutions where women shall be taught, not accom- 
plishments only, but, as the one thing needful, women’s 
peculiar business. Some may choose to be artists, more 
may study as physicians; all that is well. But the 
masses must learn what is more universally needed, and 
what women can do. They must be taught the busi- 
ness of housekeeping, with all its multiform details. 
They must be taught to nurse the sick, to manage in- 
fants, to take care of little children. And when they 
shall have mastered one or more of these various pro- 
fessions, men must be taught the justice of paying them, 
not in proportion to sex, but in proportion to the im- 
portance of the work they do, Put women’s work on a 
fair and equal footing with other work. Establish the 
principle that woman may work for herself, and may 
demand payment for what she does without losing caste, 
and the rest will follow. After a time men will no 
longer desire to put all their earnings and the temporal 
and eternal welfare of their first-born into the hands of 
innocent sixteen. Those who work in houses will have 
a voice in their construction. Domestic labor will be 
thought worth organizing, and some plan will present 
itself by which a third of the time will not be lost in 
changing from one occupation to another. Lastly, be- 
fore a woman consents to go through life with the man 
of her choice, she will require that he should have 
some idea what it takes to keep a house, and un- 
der what conditions a child should be born and 
reared.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Dennison, “of an article 
[ read in some magazine a few weeks since; a well writ- 
ten article,—in fact, sensible and practicai. But, after 
showing how a man and his wife might live in New York 
on a certain sum, making an allowance for carriage hire 
and opera tickets, the writer, in the last paragraph, in- 
cidently throws in two or three smail children, as arti- 
cles for which nothing special, he thought, need be ap- 
propriated, as he had always heard there was but little 
expense attending them at that age.” 

“Such ignorance is not uncommon. Imagine the 
courage it would require to present the bills for the first 
baby to such a man.” 

Mrs. Dennison sat some time in silent reflection. Then 
she said: “Your idea, if I understand it, is that women 
should learn their domestic business, as men study pro- 
fessions or prepare themselves for mercantile pursuits ; 
that, oncé qualified, they should be sustained by public 
opinion in estimating their work at its practical impor- 
tance; and, in case they have to live by it, in demand- 
ing and accepting an equivalent, without losing position 
in society, any more than the lawyer or the physician 
does, when he receipts a bill for fees.” 

“Yes. In other words, we must recognize the great 
truth, and act upon it, that the business of turning mon- 
ey (after it is made) into comfort, is really as intricate, 
and quite as important, as the business of making it. 
That is all.” 

“But can so simple a thing work so radical a change 
in society? You are over sanguine, Maria.” 

“I think not. In the first place these simplest things, 
if they be of universal application, often produce the 
greatest result. And that can hardly be called a very 
simple thing that changes the fundamental principle on 
which half the world’s work is done from a false to a 
true basis.” ; 

“How do you think our aristocratic ladies would 
like it?” 

“Let them try it. For the first time in the history of 
the world, we should have an aristocracy where all the 
surroundings might be refined. It will be of some use 
to be wealthy, when money can be used to buy a culti- 
vated atmosphere. Just at present one is constantly 
reminded of the text which tells us how hard it is for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

A troop of young ones entered. “I declare,” said the 
mother, “here come the children from school, already, 
How I’ve been rattling on about everything but our 
real business—your business. Well, it can’t be helped 
now; we must put it, woman-fashion, into the postscript. 
Stay to tea; then’ I'll walk home with you, and we shall 
have plenty of time to settle matters by the way. I 
have a plan in my head. Don’t let a man’s short-sight- 
ed selfishness worry you.” Then, to her eldest daugh- 
ter—“*Get some shavings, Gracey, to make a brisk fire. 
I am going to have biscuit for tea.” 

Grace aided little Kate, while George brought the 
wood and chips for the next morning’s fire. A large 
plate of light, delicate biscuit, and a few slices of thinly- 
cut, savory boiled ham soon made their appearance. 
The viands were tempting in themselves, and Mrs. Den- 
nison’s scanty dinner made them unusually welcome 
to her. She felt almost comforted as she seated herself 
at the neat, fresh-looking board. Mrs. Steadman under- 
took the pouring out; each cup had received its modi- 
cum of cream and sugar; then she raised the teapot; 
but lo! the stream that issued therefrom, instead of show- 
ing a rich amber hue, was crystal-clear. Mrs. Stead- 
man, the queen of tea-makers, inserted a spoon and 
probed the depths of her teapot. They were entirely 
innocent of tea leaves! 

When Mrs. Dennison was choking down those few 
morsels at dinner, could anybody have made her believe 
that at tea, that very day, such a merry peal of laughter 
would sound from her lips as that which met Maria’s 
look of consternation. 

“A wholesome reminder, my dear,” said the latter as 
she laid down the spoon, “of the difference between 
theory and practice.” 





“A reminder, rather,” replied Mrs. Dennison, “that 


————= 
there are friends to be found in this world who some. 
times think more of other’s needs than their own, That 
postscript was in your head.” 

“And so the tea did not get into my teapot. Never. 
theless, in good time, we shall have both.” 

The disaster was soon remedied; it was almost & mer. 
ry tea-party; and before the sun went down, the two 
ladies, deep in talk, were walking slowly along a path 
made fragrant by an overshadowing row of pines, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“MISS TURKEY.” 


Be not deceived; itis no Thanksgiving legend I have 
to tell you, but another plain, true story which May 
show how Thanksgiving is deserved in these—not in one 
sense alone—revolting States. 

The name above is the Atlanta vagrant’s translation 
of M’lle E. Sterchi, the pronunciation of which to 
houseless humanity would be either a stumbling-block 
or foolishness—perhaps both. 

The excuse of the beggar who, being asked alms of 
replied naively, “I can’t give you any money because [ 
haven’t got any pockets,” is literally hers. She has no 
pockets ! 

And yet, I have been traversing Mississippi, Georgia 
Alabama and Tennessee pretty thoroughly during the 
past year, and have discovered but one woman who is 
the peer of this pocketless M’lle E. Sterchi. 
man is “Miss Lu”! 

Without resources or support other than her own ip- 
domitable energy and obstinacy of purpose; without 
that facile tact which, among many, has made of chari- 
ty an accomplishment, with nothing but a certain hardi- 
hood of endurance, and determination that has never 
faltered, she has sustained during I know not how many 
years, the entire educational charities of Atlanta. 

Two hours a day teaching French in a small private 
school on McDunough street will yield, during these un- 
developed days, to her who teaches, a pittance, propor- 
tioned in its own small degree to the starveling wages 
of a Southern school-teacher. On this pittance she 
lives. How? No one knows, but may remember by 
that breath from the Hebrew Bible which suggests that 
there are some who do not live by bread alone. 

Two hours a day for five days she gives to M’lle E, 
Sterchi; all the rest of the seven to the wretched. A 
negro woman has just passed my door, a pail of water 
in each hand and one on her head. She is M’'lle E, 
Sterchi with her enterprises, only the M’lle has two on 
her head instead of one. 

1, A free day-school, which enrolled forty-five children 
the first day—seven white classes and a black one. 

2. A Saturday school, attended by one hundred and 
fifty children who have to be fed and clothed, as well as 
taught. 

3. A Sunday-school, preached at one Sabbath by a 
Methodist, the next, by a Presbyterian. 

4. A Union Sunday-school, the number of children in 
which, last Sabbath, was seventy-six. Some of these 
children walk three or four miles. She has to my 
knowledge obtained work for the gamins somewhat as 
follows :— 

Two boys as store errand-boys; seven boys on the 
streets, at work; twelve boys in the brickyards, earning 
from seventy-five eents to three dollars per week; two 
girls as milliners; three girls as nurses; as many more 
in the tobacco-factory, earning from three to five dollars 
per week. 

“After being clothed at my Saturday school,” she 
writes, “they gain by degrees the habit of sewing, and 
patching, and washing their faces as well as combing 
their hair.” 

To quote from some more of her letters—translating 
them from their charming idiom and quaint, old-fash- 
ioned, capitalized nouns, quick with the finest soul of 
French-Swiss Moravianism,—*‘And so,” she continues, 
“the hands of the poor are clean, and I can see how 
white they are—but, alas, not with the whiteness of 
beauty.” 

“Tam in the rag business now. What rags I can’t 
make quilts and clothes of, I sell. I have already sold 
three dollars’ worth. That’s enough for half a piece of 
calico. But to-morrow I shall go and incur a great ex- 
pense. I shall buy a clock. The fair-ground (where 


this school is) is too far off from the town-clock to | 


hear the hours strike; and, my teacher being too poor 
to own a watch, the lessons are not regular enough. It 
will pay for itself. By regulating the hours, we shall 
gain time for more labor, and if the children become 
accustomed to order, it will be to their advantage, 
The storm has blown our house down; I am so far 
from being discouraged at it that I forgot to tell you of 
it before.” . 

And her last letter closes :— 

“Please to consider my plan is the best for destroying 
the beggars. It is to teach them how to purchase their 
lives honestly.” 

If what she does were told, I do not suppose even all 
the world would contain the books that would be writ- 
ten. 

Did Isayshe had no help? A poor widow-woman 
has given her two mites of help, two wealthy societies 
have also given—two mites. She has had, however, 
one or two personal helpers. She made them out of 
the bare material. As Bonaparte did say, she might 
have said; “I made my generals out of mud.” 

So true is it that the presence of one great mind is a@ 
inspirer. I know she is only a woman, but how much 
better is some concentrated action like this, than any 
man’s. CHARLEs J, WooDBURY.- 

ATLANTA, GA., Box 201. 
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A Congressman, at one of the President’s state din- 
ners, entertained a lady at his elbow with the startling 
assertion that he didn’t like them French dishes, but 
was fond of pork and beans, canned peaches, and ice 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


To THe EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR :—Sin:—The 

yestion of Female Suffrage will Suey come before 

Parliament. The advocates of it assert the right of wo- 

men to share in the government of a country of which 

they constitute so large a portion. The opponents of ‘it 

maintain that the influence which women exercise in 
and is, and should be, domestic, not political, 

[ leave the first argument untouched; on the second 
J would wish to say a few words. Can any one pretend 
that the influence of women over politics—over elec- 
tioneering politics, especially — is not very considerable 
pow? Suppose it is only domestic influence; that con- 
tinually determines what candidates shall offer them- 
selves, not unfrequently what candidate shall be elected. 
But, notoriously, this purely “domestic” power is exert- 
ed, dangerously exerted, on tenants, on shopkeepers, on 
all classes that form our constituencies. According to 
the maxims that are generally accepted by thoughtful 
men, is it not well that this (strictly political) power 
should be held under a sense of responsibility, with the 
acknowledgement of it as a trust, not wielded carelessly 
to gratify some sentiment, to sustain some personal fa- 
yorite? Those who demand the suffrage for women 
are not really asking for them a power which they do 
not possess; they are asking a security that the power 
which they do possess may be used seriously, with a de- 
liberate conviction, with a dread of sacrificing general 
interests to private partialities. 

By withholding the suffrage from women on the ground 
that they ought not to be politicians, we make them, it 
seems to me, politicians of the worst kind. We justify 
al feminine pleas for acting upon mere trust or fancy in 
tue selection of a candidate; we encourage the abuses 
t» which those pleas lead. On the other hand, if the 
Legislature frankly admits women to the exercise of the 
suflrage, it will, I believe, gradually raise the tone of the 
whole land, by raising the tone of those who, often to 
tieir injury, govern its governors. In any sphere where- 
in women feel their responsibility, they are, as a rule, far 
more conscientious than men. When in any sphere 
they are /ess conscientious, and help to make men less 
conscientious, it is a reasonable conjecture that in this 
sphere something has taken from them the sense of re- 
sp nsibility.- Mere legislation is not able to effect such 
a mischief as that, but legislation based upon a moral 
theory, and working along with it, may do even greater 
mischief. 

I would contend as earnestly as any one for the domes- 
tic duties of a woman. I question whether you do not 
cripple her in the performance of these duties, and lower 
her conception of their grandeur, when you teach her 
not to regard herself as a citizen. - The sanctity of the 
home is the safeguard of the nation; but if you decree a 
separation between the home and the nation, if you af- 
firm that one-half of the nation is to be shut up in the 
home and excluded from any participation in large in- 
terests, take care that the ornaments of the home do not 
become mere ornaments—pictures to be gazed at and 
worshipped, not living powers to purify and hallow. I 
should like to see our Legislature proving by their acts 
that this is not their conception of a woman’s function 
in the world; all the compliments which they pay her 
are very hollow and contemptible, if it is. 

So long as a majority of the male inhabitants of Great 
Britain were not reckoned in the constituency, it might 
have been a useless waste of time to recommend that 
women should be represented. When householders are 
admitted to the franchise, their exclusion must strike 
any one as anomalous. I do not, however, ask for their 
admission as the removal of a constitutional anomaly, 
of which we tolerate so many, but as a positive strength 
to the moral life of England. The hints I have thrown 
out on this subject have been expanded with far more 
force in the writings wherein women have pleaded their 
own cause. But it may not be wholly useless for an 
outsider of the other sex to own how their arguments 
have impressed him, and to state on what grounds he 
considers that men of all parties and all professions may 
cooperate with them.—I am, sir, &c., 

F. D. MAURICE. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 1. 

—From the London Spectator. 





A GREATnany jokes, good, bad and indifferent, have 
been perpetrated at the expense of the New York wo- 
man’s club, the “Sorosis,” and predictions have been 
made that it would be short-lived and devoid of influ- 
ence. It has lived on in spite of all criticisms, however, 
and on Monday held its second annual meeting, and 
from the annual report, read by Mrs, Celia Burleigh, it 
is evident that its managers are far from considering 
their experiment a failure. The report says:— 


“We have made good the hitherto untried experiment 
of a woman’s club; have proved that women can work 
together; that they can tolerate differences, respect de- 
votion to principle, and meet on higher ground than of 
mere personal liking or identity of social clique. It has 
demonstrated that men and women ean dine together 
and neither be the worse for the experiment; that a wo- 
man may speak to a sentiment, propose a toast, or sing 
a song, without being unwomanly; that clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke, excessive drinking and stories of ques- 
tionable delicacy are not the indispensable concomitants 
of a successful entertainment. During the two years of 
its existence, Sorosis has done, in public and private 
ways, a large amount of beneficent work, and in this 
connection there is one feature of the club to which I 
wish to call special attention, namely, its consistency. 
In its circular letter, issued early in its career, it set forth, 
with a frankness that gave offence to some persons, 
what were and what were not its objects, and on the 
platform announced at the time it stands firmly to-day. 
As an organization it has steadily refused to be identi- 
fied with any special reform, while it has cheerfully giv- 
en countenance and support to individual members in 
any field of labor to which they felt attracted.” 


The character and calibre of the members may be 
judged somewhat from the statement that on the roll of 
the society are thirty-eight women engaged in literature, 
six editors, twelve poets, six musical artists, twenty-five 
authors, two physicians, four professors, two artists in 
painting, nine workers in art, nine teachers, ten lectur- 
ers, one historian, one author of scientific works, and 
three known philanthropists. 








JUST FOR FUN, 

A beautiful extract.—Helping a young lady out of a 
mud-hole. 

When is a nutmeg like a prison window? When it 
is grated. 

Why is a good cook like a woman of fashion? Be- 
cause she dresses well. 

An industrious old man in Eastern Connecticut, 


whose early education was neglected, has put out a 
sign,—“Goin’ out whitewashing done here.” 





tleman to another. “Oh, never mind! I can make 
another just as good.” 


“Them soldiers must be an awful set,” said an old la- 
dy, “for not a night seems to pass that some sentry is 
not relieved of his watch.” 

A garrulous barber being required to shave a celebrae 
ted wit, asked him, “How shall I shave you, sir?” “In 
silence,” was the reply. - + 

“Will you take some grapes, Monsieur?” asked a gen- 
tleman of aFrenchman. “No,sare; I don’t swallow my 
wine in ze shape of pills.” 

“A man who'll maliciously set fire toa shed,” said Mr. 
Slow, “and burn up twenty cows, ought to be kicked to 
death by a donkey—and I'd like to doit myself!” 

“My son,” said a man of doubtful morals, putting his 
hand upon a young urchin’s shoulder, “I believe Satan 
has got hold of you.” “I believe so, too,” was the re- 
ply. 

AN Indiana schoolmistress, finding that she had the 
power to administer physical punishment, gave it to a 
pupil in the shape of a strong dose of Turkish rhu- 
barb. 

A man about town observed on the morning after a 
debauch, “Had Leander practised swimming with half 
the perseverance of my head, he’d never have been 
drowned.” 

“O, Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice boy, “it’s 
wonderful to,see what a quantity you can eat.” “Yes, 
master,” replied the boy. “I have been practising since 
I was a child.” 

Foote being once annoyed by apoor fiddler “straining 
harsh discords” under his window, sent him a shiliing, 
with a request that he would play elsewhere, as one 
scraper at the door was sufficient. 

A dilapidated old darkey, in Montgomery, Ala., while 
watching the monkeys in a menagerie in that city, solil- 
oquized thus:—“Dem children got too much sense to 
come out dat cage; white folks cut dar tails off and set 
dem to votin’ and makin’ constitutions.” 

The first line of a hymn given out at a prayer meet- 
ing so excited the curiosity of a little girl that on re- 


she heard it, was :— 
“Mike Rimes a bird and long have been.” 
A patient ingenuity and an old hymn-book solved the 
mystery. The original of the above translation was :— 
“My crimes a burden long have been.” 








TO THE 
Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH ‘SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weathoar, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

Asa natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send for descriptive Circulars to the 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 
AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St.; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 

138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 





“Sir, you have broken your promise,” said one gen- 





Jan. 29. ° 8m 


turning home she asked for an explanation; the line, as, 


UNIVERSAL 





The only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, to prevent the 
cogs from entirely separating. 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear with 
alternate teeth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown out of 
gear. 


“It really merits all the good that can be said of it.’"—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker. 


“The Universal ‘the best.’"’"—Am. Agriculturist. 
Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BROWNING, 
Mar. 19. 3t Gen’l Ag’t, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! | 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR— 


Families and Manufacturers. 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a minuTxE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. . 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. . 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Addresf or call on MRA. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. tf Feb. 12. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experignce to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE+«-579 Tremont Street 
near Uniou Park, . Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, tf Mar. 12, 


GARRATT’S ELECTRIC DISK, 

7 (Of the new Magnesium Alloy), an elegant med- 
ical self-acting Battery, that any person may 
apply with comfort and relief for Local Weak- 
ness, ome, Cold, Rheumatism, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Dyspepsia, &e., &c. This Disk, applied 
wifa p aster, is very agreeable and comforta- 
ble to the most delicate, and STRENGTHEN- 
ING for a Weak Back, Stomach, Side, Lumba- 
go, Sciatica, or Pains about the Heart. For 
sale by all Druggists and Apothecaries. For 
Cireulars and farther information address GEORGE L. ROGERS, 
146 Washington street, Boston, Mass. lm Mar. 19. 


Ha "aE 


We call your attention to our fine stock of Boots, now arrivin 
from New York. These goods consist of Serge Button, Serge Pol- 
ish and Serge Congress. And, in great variety and beauty, we 
have French Kid Button, Bronze Kid Button and Polish. Also, 
Serge Button, French Kid Foxed—the latest of all the new styles. 

We would respectfully inform the public at large that owing to 
our low expenses we can afford to, and will sell these fine Boots at 
from one dollar to two dollars lower on a pair than at the stores 
where they have heretofore been sold. 


JOHN MANSFIELD & SON, 
14 Tremont Row. 


KING OF PAIN. 
WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 
Ask your druggists for it. 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 
(a Test Applications FREE. 
678 Washington Street, Boston. 















Mar. 19. 





Take no other. 


Mar. 12, 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 


QUAKER BURNER, 


Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will fit any Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 
and retail by HELPS & CO., Agents, 

Mar. 5. 40 Bromtield Street, Boston. 


tf 





Ss. 
2m 
DRY GOODS. 
Ladies especially invited to the 
EXTRA BARGAINS 
—IN— 
DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, &e., 
—aAT— 
co. we CURRIER ’s, 94 Hanover a 
eb. 5. 








Cicillia. 

This is a long desired substitute for Shaving Soap, containing no 
alkali or grease, is a perfect alterative, and cures all Pimples and 
Eruptions on the Face, giving the skin a smooth and fine appear- 
ance. Hard Beard and most sensitive skin can be shaved with 
erfect ease and comfort by its use; now being used by first-class 

Sarbers and thousands of private individuals throughout New 
England. Discovered and manufactured by Dr. J. NEWCOMB 
GOULD, of Plymouth, N. H. Principal Office, inte . 
m No. 2, ton, Mass, where all communications should 
be addressed. 1l—lin DR. J. Ne. GOULD & SON. 








Ig M. S. PAGE, —&) 

(eS Merchundise & Money broker, 4) 
t~ No. 1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 4) 
(ce Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
erty, or Money Loaned upon the same, 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &c., at very low prices, to pay advances, 

(e Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an a. 
London workman. din r. 19. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawxs & Logan, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
ringers repaired. 
Feb. 5. 73 Cornhill, Boston. 3m 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 


Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 

Jan. 22. 3in R. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. 
This book contains a la number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
‘with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Washington St. Jan. 2. 


Pianofortes, #75 to 8300. 


Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
08 to let, w 





ranted. M. C. HILL, 
Mar. 21 LaGrange Street. 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


560 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

29 and 831 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 
HENRY W. KING & CO.,, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. li. ly 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., Pm 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, . 
24and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 
KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 





Aug. 14. 











—_— I= 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Augl4. JAS.P. FISKE, St. Leuis,Mo. |. ly 





THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 

WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 

Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 


“Tt sparkles among the ladies’ ines like a di 


pinchbeck jewelry.”’—ZUinois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number, Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 





d among 








Aug. 21. _— n — 8, Ind. 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 


This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the Legat News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, ? 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 
Published Every Saturday at Dayten, Ohie. 
MIRIAM M. COLE, | » 

A. J. BOYER, | Eprrors. 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponprne Epiror. 


The Apvocats enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchi t, and his ful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 











“OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Woman’s ApvocarTE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasional! 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s Apvocatr has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a. most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s ApvocarTs, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican. ; 


Terms of Subscription: 
$2.50 per annum, payable in advance. 
CLUB RATES: 


Three copies, one year............ énesetovenscesoane Ee 

Ten copies, OME YEAT.... 6... eee cece cee eceeseseees 20 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 

Twenty copies, one year........ 0c... cece eee eeceees 36.00 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office Money 
Order, payable to the order of J. J. BELVILLE. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, PusLisuxer anp PRorRIETOR, 

Mar. 26. Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE ENIGMA OF EDEN. 

The story in Genesis of the creation, transgression 
and curse of man is‘still cited as conclusive proof of 
the ordained inferiority and subjection of woman to 
man, and a final argument for denying her the ballot. 
That necessarily implies that such were not their origi- 
nal relations, Indeed, it might be plausibly urged, from 
the unquestioning readiness with which Adam eat the 
fruit, when presented by Eve, that Eve was the domi- 
nant power in Eden, and that he, in eating, was but 
performing an act of customary obedience. 

It is not necessary to deny that a profound truth lies 

under the symbols of this story, as there is, doubtless, 
a substratum of truth in the religious myths and legends 
of all peoples. In its literal terms, and dissociated from 
theological tradition, it does not commend itself to the 
enlightened moral sentiment. That it is not to be tak- 
en literally in all particulars appears from this, that 
death is represented as entering the world for the first 
time as the penalty of transgression, and that the pen- 
alty should fall upon Adam and Eve in the day on 
which they should eat the fruit. Now, it is certain that 
death had reigned upon the earth from the very begin- 
ning of life upon it. Death is the natural, necessary 
law of finite, material organisms. Geologists claim 
to have found fossil remains of man of an age 
long anterior to the Adam of Hebrew mythology. The 
death denounced upon the individual Adam did not 
come till several centuries after the day in which he 
ate the fruit. President Hitchcock thought he had 
reconciled the narration with the facts of science, by 
supposing that the death denounced was not death as 
commonly understood, extinction of life, or cessation of 
life on earth, but the theological “second death,”—con- 
tinued existence in unending suffering. 

Adam and Eve were permitted to eat freely of the 
fruit of all the trees in the garden excepting one, which 
is called “the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
What shall be said of the letter of this divine command ? 
The knowledge of good and evil, with the power of free 
choice between them, is the onl? possible condition of 
moral responsibility. It is the exclusive element of char- 
acter. Without it sin and obedience, vice and virtue, 
are meaningless phrases. It constitutes the grand gen- 
eric distinction between the man and the brute. What 
crueller injustice can be imagined than the holding to a 
moral account, one who has no conception of right and 
wrong, the vital element of morality? Were Adam and 
Eve in that condition? The story implies it. Then 
they were not moral agents, and, therefore, this punish- 
ment was arbitrary and unjust. It is a further legiti- 
mate inference from the letter of the narrative, that the 
knowledge of good and evil was not one of their resem- 
blances to the Being in whose image they were created, 
that moral agency was not an original endowment of 
the human race, but, along with death, was a conse- 
quence and punishment of an impossible transgression. 

The tree bearing the forbidden fruit stood in the 
most conspicuous spot in the garden, in the middle of 
it and near the tree of life, which was not interdicted. 
It thus presented a constant, ever-present temptation 
by the beauty of its form and foliage, the fragrance and 

luxuriance of its flowers and fruit. It was a sort of 
open Bluebeard chamber, not exciting a morbid curiosi- 
ty by its supposed secrets of mysterious horror, but at- 
tractive through the sentiments of beauty and taste to 
which it appealed. Eve yielded to the temptation, and 
plucked and ate the fruit. She gave it to Adam, and 
he also ate, without hesitation or scruple, so far as ap- 
pears. Then the curse for Eve’s special share of it was 
sorrow in child-bearing and subjection to her husband. 
It is to be noted that the curse fell upon Eve only as a 
wife and mother; it cannot, therefore, be supposed to 
attach to those fortunate ones of her daughters who 
escape the nuptial bondage and maternal pangs, as well 
as civil and political outlawry, by preferring, or being 
compelled to accept, the freer lot of single blessedness. 
Let our 50,000 or 60,000 unmated sisters in Massachu- 
setts take comfort and rejoice in their franchise. 

The curse is assumed not to have been limited to the 
pair who personaliy transgressed. All their posterity 
to the latest generations, the entire human race, were 
included in the malediction. This dealing with the 
creatures of His will is, in the literal terms of the nar- 
rative, attributed to the infinite Being, Father of all 
souls, who creates all souls of men according to His 
pleasure, who sees the end in the beginning, to whom 
all the past and all the future are the ever-present, yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever—a one everlasting now. 

In all this narration Adam does not appear as a hero 
of the noblest type; not preéminently qualified to lead 
the destinies-of humanity, not conspicuously entitled, 

» as a God-given right, to the reverence and obedience of 
woman. It does not appear that he remonstrated with 
Eve against plucking the fruit, or manifested any re- 
luctance to share it with her. Yet when called to ac- 
count, he endeavored to palliate his own guilt by charg- 
ing it upon Eve, as his tempter and seducer. He ap- 
pears as the primeval informer against his nearest and 
only friend. Judged by the canons of the old chivalry, 
much more by the promptings of the higher chivalry 
of all truly nranly and regal souls, or even by the lower 
code of honor current among common men, he does 
not approve himself as the highest type of man, not the 
ideal man made in the image of his Creator, not one to 
be selected by a “federation of the world” as the rep- 
resentative man of the race, to whom the character 
and fates of the long generations of the coming ages 

» might be wisely intrusted. 

Eve in her turn laid the blame upon the serpent. 
Who, or what, was the serpent? Certainly not a lit 
eral serpent. Whatever may be thought of the other 
characters of the drama, his snakeship was mythical. 
The serpent played an important part in the ancient 
mythologies of both the new world and the old. It 
was not in all of them typical of evil, but often of be- 





neficent influences. In the scene of Eden, it was evi- 
dently a being of intelligence, power of persuasion, 
largely gifted with “carnal reason.” His assurances 
that they should not die, but would be as gods know- 
ing good and evil, were verified, even by the admission 
of the Being who had laid the prohibition. The Crea- 
tor, finding that Adam and Eve had discovered the 
knowledge of good and evil, and lest they should also 
take of the tree of life—which before had not been in- 
terdicted—and live forever, drove them from the gar 
den, and placed cherubim and a flaming sword to pre- 
vent their return, a 

It is not intended to offer a conclusive solution of the 
enigma of Eden, which is for the present insolvable. It 
is only intended to show that a literal interpretation of 
it can lead only to ambiguous, absurd and injurious 
conclusions. A theory of Eve’s action, which has much 
verisimilitude, is suggested by an earnest, thoughtful 
and accomplished woman. It will probably be repro- 
duced here very imperfectly, as her book is not at hand, 
and is imperfectly recollected. Eve was not moved chief- 
ly by appetite, nor idle curiosity, nor qany unworthy im- 
pulse; for it is written that she saw, not only that the 
tree was good for food and pleasant to the eye, “but a 
tree to be desired to make one wise.” Admitting the 
theory of successive creation, woman must be, accord- 
ing toa uniform, unexceptional order of creation or devel- 
opment, of a higher power of organization than man. 
Independently of this analogy, it may be inferred that 
she was endowed with a finer spiritual insight than 
Adam, more of that “awe and keen-eyed wonder,” which 
yearns to explore and understand the mysteries of life 
and creation. 

It may be supposed that her temptation came from 
within herself, that the serpent was the aspirations of 
her own soul—aspirations which some theologists have 
stigmatized as the wiles of that “old serpent and Satan” 
to turn souls to perdition. She was straitened by the 
limitations of life in Eden, which, with all its wealth of 
material beauty, seems to have been very much a life 
of the senses. She yearned for a larger life, a wider 
vision, freer communion. She felt that the likeness in 
which they were created was a moral and spiritual 
likeness, and consisted essentially in the power of dis- 
criminating and choosing between good and evil, right 
and wrong. “Her instinc!s and reason revolted against 
a prohibition she could neither understand nor obey. 
She had the spiritual force to infuse into Adam a por- 
tion of her own aspirations,—though he seems to have 
been less receptive of the higher impulses than the po- 
sition claimed for him should demand. If this was her 
sin, it is the sin of the highest and devoutest thought 
in all ages. It is the sin of all science, of all intellectual 
activity. It is the organic sin of human nature, which, 
in its free development, is ever striving for clearer vis- 
ion of the true, good and beautiful, ever reaching beyond 
the limitations of the present, the narrow sphere of 
phenomena, into the boundless region of substance and 
reality. Rather, let us say, it is the Creator's certificate 
of man’s divine relations traced in the organic fibres of 
his being. 8. 

DEERFIELD, MASs. 


WOMANLY STUDIES IN THE MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


The admission of women to the University of Michi- 
gan finds one of its most unreasoning opponents in the 
Argus newspaper published at Ann Arbor, the seat of 
that Institution. In a recent issue, the editor puts forth 
the following “curiosity” of male (but not masculine) 
talk, in the place of argument :— 

“The University course is not what the ladies, in any 


numbers, want, or the ladies do not want the University 
course, whichever way the reader chooses to state it.” 


Let us see how a larger, and perfectly legitimate, ap- 
plication of such logic—which, if logic were required, 





‘would scarcely admit the editor to the University— 


looks :— 

The University course is not what the “gentlemen,” 
in any considerable numbers, want; or the “gentlemen” 
do not want the University course,—whichever way the 
editor chose to state what, in this instance, happens to 
be a fact. Of the twelve hundred “gentlemen” —gen- 
tlemen, of course, since from one-fourth to one-third are 
medical students,—annually in attendance, a considera- 
bly less than one-third do not appear to “want”—judg- 
ing by the fact that they do not attend—the regular aca- 
demic undergraduate courses, scientific or classical. In 
one word, the commanding majority simply study what 
they choose to study,—such as they deem aid in the re- 
alization of whatever special aims in life they cherish; 
—a half, or more, law and medicine; the rest, natural 
science, which is splendidly taught and illustrated in all 
its attractive branches; history and political economy ; 
the ancient and modern languages and literature, facili- 
ties for the most extended study of which have been 
provided with a liberality truly enlightened ; philosophy, 
logic, and rhetoric; the higher mathematics, astronomy 
and engineering, mechanical drawing, surveying, etc., 
ete. 

Now, the only question a boy asks himself respecting 
any study in this multitude of “special courses,” so called, 
is: “Do I want it?” The only condition—beyond those 
of age and good character—required is that of prepara- 
tion. Nobody asks whether he regards this or that 
branch as “manly ;” upon which point, too, he wholly ig- 
nores and disregards public opinion, falsely so called. 

This editor’s rule is, indeed, a very poor one; but it is 
not so poor that it won’t “work both ways;” and, work- 
ing the other way, it would in one day “rusticate” at 
least three-fifths of the students of our male colleges, and 
close up at least the same proportion of the institutions 
now devoted to that favored sex. For with their fees, 
the most of them would find that their “occupation’s 
gone.” 

For the very reason that this noble school is so thor- 
oughly a University, in nature as well as name,—that its 
curricula are so full and so free, so inviting to all tastes, 








so adapted to all wants,—of culture, of drill, of practi- 
cal affairs—this unbolting of its doors, closed hitherto 
from the beginning to a full half of the world, will sylla- 
ble at least a portion of the open sesame that admits 
woman to all she asks for,—a fair field and no favor. 

It is is superfluous to say that the editor’s notion is 
repugnant to common sense. For a student,—even a 
being so superior as a “gentleman,”—to enter the Univer- 
sity with the intention of studying the whole course, and 
not the rather choosing the few from the many, would 
be as absurd as to sit down at the hotel table with the 
expectation of “going through” the bill of fare,—a thing 
which no gentleman would do. 


Cuicaao, Il. Harriet 8. Brooks. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The Lacon Statesman was the first Democratic paper 
in Illinois to come out in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
the Peoria Democrat is only following in its wake. 

Buffalo has increased the salaries of the women sehool 
teachers to the amount of $24,600; the men teachers 
got not a cent additional. Their pay was already am- 
ple. 

It has been decided in the English courts that wives, 

even when living with their husbands, have no absolute 
right to pledge their credit—much less when living 
apart. , 
A lady, having presented herself at the Empress of 
Austria’s ball in an extremely low-necked dress, receiv- 
ed an intimation which led to her retirement to her 
country seat in Hungary. 

Serious objection is made to Woman Suffrage in Eng- 
land, in some anti-clergy quarters, on the ground that if 
women voted a majority of them would be entirely influ- 
enced in their opinions by the clergy. 

The Chief-Justice of Wyoming expresses the opinion 
that single women who are aliens must become natural- 
ized to make them citizens, but married women become 
citizens by the naturalization of the husband. 


Women are having a course of university lectures ar- 
ranged for them at Cambridge, Eng. The subjects are 
Language, Literature, Latin, French, Logic, Algebra, 
with Prof. Maurice’s lectures, not yet announced. 


The London Saturday Review, while it does not justi- 
fy Mrs. Stowe for making her Byron revelation, still, with 
great ability, maintains the probability of the truth of 
the main charge made by Lady Byron against her hus- 
band. 

In a divorce case at Detroit, the other day, Judge 
Patchin decided that a farm should be equally divided 
between the severed couple, on the ground that the wo- 
man by her hard work had done as much as the man to 
acquire the property. 

The Parisian dry goods employers decline hiring the 
female element, on the ground that shopping is done 
nearly entirely by females, who prefer to purchase of 
males, as women have little confidence in women, and 
that an adroit salesman can pass off upon women the 
worst merchandise where a woman would fail. 

It has lately been demonstrated, statistically, that 
drunkenness has assumed painful prominence among 
the workingwomen of France. In some of the manu- 
facturing cities, there are wine-shops devoted exclusive- 
ly to the accommodation of women, and these shops are 
not any more respectable in character than those which 
men enter. 

The Missionary Link gives an odd instance of the 
contrivance employed to circumvent a heathen regula- 
tion. It says:— 

“One of our native teachers was a widow, and a youn: 
bachelor wanted to marry her. But, as an unmarrie 
man cannot marry a widow, he was with all due cere- 
mony married to a flower. When that withered and 
died, he said it was quite proper that he should marry 
the widow, which he did. She has the faded flower, and 
says it is to be burned and buried with her when she 
dies.” * 

It would seem from the following, which is extracted 
from a German paper, that the ladies of Hungary have 
rather a knack of advertising in a sensational way :— 


“T am M’lle Pepi, and my sister is called Netti. 
Kindly nature has endowed us with all the charms of 
womankind. We are both engaged at the Théatre Na- 
tional. I amin the chorus. Netti dances in the ballet. 
We are both of us virtuous girls, especially Netti. If 
any one believes that we are girls to be deceived he 
makes a mistake, and has only to inquire of the woman 
who acts as boxkeeper, Madame Kovacs. We only de- 
sire to be married, firstly, because religion says it is the 
duty of woman; and secondly, because the time has ar- 
rived when we should settle, especially Netti. Finally, 
any one who wishes one or two wives has only to apply. 
Dated Pesth.” And here follows the address, 











THAT arch actress, M'lle Hoffman, who married a 
brother of the Emperor of Austria, has been made Arch 
duchess, at last. 


>a 
Ir is a queer argument in favor of the divorce bill be- 
fore,the Legislature, that men being inclined to be wick- 


ed, it does harm to restrain them by marital ties. 


WomaAn’s Rients. While the men have their Reap- 
ers, Mowers, Horse-Rakes, Thrashing-Machines, &c., 
every woman has a just claim to be provided with such 
labor-saving imsplements of household use as the UnI- 
VERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER and Doty WAsHING-MA- 
CHINE. 








CUSTOM CLOTHING. 
Our Custom Department embraces a choice stock of 
Foreign and American Cloths, 
with first-class cutters and at attractive prices. 
Mar.26. tf L. D. BOISE & CO., No. 8) Washington St. 


-—s WANTED. 


Two efficient STATE AGENTS, for Tae Homararuic Mutv- 
AL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Also, Local Agents and Solicitors of both sexes. 


J. W. TALBOT, Gen’! Agent for New England. 


Ls 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In. 

stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech im the New Yory 

Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlig. 

ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo. 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1869. 

SAMUEL E. SEW ALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’ Prepared in 1869. 

No.6 GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 

Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa. 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1860. 
No.7. JOHN HOOKER—‘The Bible aud Woman Suffrage.” 


No. 5. 


For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; feur for 10 eents; $2 per hundred. 

0a? Single eopies will be sent by mail postpaid on reeeipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart Murxv’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts, by mail. Jan. 15, 


BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 











MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school ean attend the clinies at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faeulty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





Jan. 22. 


R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 
the late Dr. J. CLAwson KELLEY, and Associate Founder of 
the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his only 
oflice in Boston, 200 Tremeout street (near Bolyston), every 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, Lungs, 
Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all diseases of the Organic System; 
likewise, all impurities of the Blood and other fhuids, as Serofula, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every description of Humor. Ladies 
and gentlemen are respectfully invited tocall. Office advice rrez. 
All the well-known Remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley,and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 
J. WESLEY KELLEY, A. P.; 
Sele Proprietor of the Keiley Remedies. 
Mar. 26. 4t 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require ap 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her norma! complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints whieh the burning 
sands of Bayt had effaced.” —Late coon pager. 

This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of Map. Wuite- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 23 WINTER STREET, up one flight, Room 18. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 


PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO, 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave. ...........000005 $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ............0000008 275. 
Rich Carved Cases. ............. fogs cvccccccevcsscess 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 

Covers and Stools, very low. ; 

Up stairs, 206 Washington Sircet, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 
COLTON 
Dental Association 
Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extraeting Teeth 
without pain. 

WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 

Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Bcston. 13t 


ED 














DENTISTRY. 

DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 

Would refer by permission to I. J. WetHerser, D.D.S., late 
President of the ton Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Fridss of 
each week. tf Jan. 29. 


- ODONTICUS!: 


The excitement at Dr. DAN1ELs's Dental Rooms is still fucrea* 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DanieLs’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building- 
Feb. 19. 3m 
EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and PER- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dn. E. P- 


ee — ND 














Office---130 Tremont Street, Boston. 4t Mar. 26. 


WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s ‘Building, 154 Tremont 
. Boston, Mass. Feb. 25. 
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